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A DAY AT THE TABLE ROCK. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A LirTLe more than a year has elapsed since the readers of Orion 
were gratified with a beautiful and accurate picture of this wonderful 
rock as it appears, to the beholder, from the valley of the Saluda, a 
view which, to their own great loss, most of the visiters never obtain, 
as the ordinary approach to the Mountain is on the opposite side. The 
view in the present number will, on this account, be more generally 
recognised than the preceding one. It is that which is presented to 
every visiter who approaches it from Pumpkintown—the ante-rooni, 
as it has been called, of the Rock. We have heard, at different times, 
complaints, or rather suggestions, that the valley picture is unfamiliar, 
and because unfamiliar, it has been assumed by some that it is not true 
to nature. Such a decision, in any case, is exceedingly unfair, and 
never more so than in the case in question. It was not until a recent 
visit to the Mountain that we had proof of the fidelity of that drawing, 
and certainly those who fail to secure that particular view, lose, per- 
haps, the most impressive and majestic scene which the locality affords. 
And here, a word may not be amiss touching the road to the beautiful 
valley of the Saluda, beyond which are the romantic Falls of Slicking. 
It is, at present, in a condition that reflects any thing but credit upon 
those whose especial interest it is to increase the attractions and com- 
forts of that vicinity. With a little attention and care, a safe and agree- 
able way for carriages might be maintained, to the very base of the 
mountain, over which the Slicking descends, to the bosom of the Sa- 
Tada, and we cannot conceive of a more delightful excursion than this 
would be, affording a protracted and ever changing view of the stu- 
pendous rock, planted on its mountain-pedestal, and rising above it to 
the height of etght or nine hundred feet! There is certainly a want 
of public spirit or enterprise somewhere, or the road to such attractive 
objects would not remain, as it now is, scarcely practicable for a 
horseman. 

We are truly surprised that there should be so many désagrémens 
found in the immediate vicinity of scenes so celebrated as the Table 
Rock, and others we might mention. In no places would enterprise, 
taste and liberality in providing comfortable accommodation for visit- 
ers be better appreciated and repaid; and yet, how strange it is, that 
those most deeply concerned are often totally indifferent to such mat- 
ters! We might say much'in this connection, but we hope the occa- 


sion for it will speedily pass away—and we forbear to say more than 
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this, that before such scenes are visited as they deserve to be, the com- 
forts of life must be rendered accessible there. 

Our “ Day at the Table Rock” was a day of mingled satisfaction 
and disappointmeut—delight and chagrin. It dawned in splendor— 
but it closed in gloom. As its unpleasantness was, however, wholly 
incident to a very sudden and heavy fall of rain, which overtook our 
party in an experimental descent of the Saluda side of the mountain— 
not the rock—in which we rushed, helter skeJter, over brake and briar, 
through the pathless forest and dripping thickets, at the imminent 
peril of limb and life, we resolved, as soon as we were once more 
toasting our feet at a bright fire in “‘ mine inn,” to forget the rain, and 
remember only the sunshine of our excursion ; and as it would be a 
direct violation of that resolution, to record the former and its conse- 
quences to our apparel; and worse than that, to our pic-nic dinner— 
exposed, alas! inevitably, to its fury—we will omit them in this me- 
morial. 

It was a bright September morning, when our party, consisting of 
eleven horsemen, including the guide, wended their way into the Sa- 
luda valley; and stopped, as suddenly the Table Rock loomed in sight, 
to give utterance to their various emotions. The rays of the early sun 
were gilding the vast crown of the majestic rock, save where a summer 
cloud steeped it iv shadow. The little rills which trickle down its 
huge face gleamed and glittered like strings of diamonds in the glad 
sunbeam—and impressions of beauty and grandeur filled our hearts 
which beat in unison with the musical flow of the river gliding at our 
feet. : 

Securing our horses in the edge of a sheltering forest, we addressed 
ourselves eagerly to the ascent of the mountain—a seldom attempted 
task. Merrily, awhile, we proceeded, but tall grass, rank weeds, dense 
thickets, huge trunks and huger rocks, are enough to abate such zeal, 
and they abated ours. It was a long hour and a half that we toiled 
onward and upward, cheering each other with jest and laugh, before : 
we arrived at the base of the rock. There, however, we quite forgot 
our toil, as we stood beside the “ pool,” and in its crystal depths saw 
reflected every furrow and crevice of the sublime object before us. 
Never were our impressions of the motionless sublime more deep or 
vivid than in that hour. It is not our purpose to describe the scene ; 
if an effort to delineate it with the pencil tan succeed, our readers 
shall see it for themselves at a future day. 

The path along the base, to “ the steps,” is wildly romantic, and 
rather more than romantically wild—bordering closely on the difficult. 
These “ steps” or “stairs” are familiar to every visiter, since by them 
access is gained to the summit of the Rock. The new flight now 
erected renders the ascent easier and safer than it was wont to be, 
though it is still sufficiently rude and toilsome. 

The view from the summit is like all such prospects in a mountain- 
ous region—wide, undulating, impressive. Conspicuously visible are 
Cesar’s Head, the curious Glassy Mountain, Yonah in Georgia, and 
many lofty peaks of the Alleghany and Blue Ridge. 

Like all visiters—who have nerve enough—we went to the “‘ Cedar 
Tree,” whose stunted and now lifeless branches tremble over an abyss, 
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the depth of which makes the stout heart quail and the stern lip 
quiver. Like many others, we passed beyond the tree, and ventured 
a glance downward, realizing with one of other days—and other 
scenes— 


“ How fearful 
And dizzy tis to cast ones eyes so low !” 


Our guide pointed cut to us the prints of horses’ hoofs, and one or 
two impressions of horse shoes, in the solid rock. At another point 
we saw the huge tracks of elephants, and trails of turtles! Some of 
these curious marks really bear striking resemblance to these objects— 
and quite raised our curiosity—so that we were enabled, upon our re- 
turn to the inn, to read a prolix essay in the “‘ Pumpkiutown Register 
and Album” upon the origin of these marks. The sapient writer very 
earnestly contends, and with arguments perfectly conclusive to—him- 
self, that the rock was once composed of mud, in which the tracks 
were made by the various animals! The process of petrifaction he 
wisely leaves untouched. As no one has given any other explanation 
of the phenomena, do not the laws of philosophy establish this! 

We were interested with the variety and beauty of the mosses and 
wild flowers that are found upon the rock, but of all its vegetable pro- 
ductions, one alone i¢ deserving of special remark—the hunter’s cup. 
It is truly a singular plant—growing abundantly near the spring on 
the Rock. It is analogous, if not precisely similar, to the pitcher 
plant of Natural History. It consists of a single hollow leaf or cup, 
conical in shape, the apex springing from the root. From the mouth 
of the cup, behind, the leaf extends in the shape of a concave fan, 
which serves as a spout to the cup or pitcher. The cups are found 
full of pure water, and when fully grown contain more than a gill. It 
is found only on the Table Rock, in that region, but grows, it is said, 
in some swamps in the low country. ‘The cup when dried and stuffed 
with cotton maintains its natural elegance of shape and a green color, 
without further change. 

The glimpses of the Falls of Slicking, which the summit affords, will 
incite the visiter to include them among his “ lions,”’ and if he should 
go to hear them roar, he will not be disappointed, albeit he purchase 
the pleasure with some slight trouble. 

We might, perhaps, by doing violence to our sense of propriety, 
close this brief record with some expression of our feelings while 
gazing on the wonderful object we have described so imperfectly ; 
but really the aforementioned ‘“ Pumpkintown Register and Album” 
has cured us, (and it would you, gentle reader,) of any thing like sen- 
timentalism, and given us ar eternal horror of all attempts at pathos 
in such descriptions. Yevi'y that same old Ledger, if administered, 
even in homeopathic d: vald excite violent convulsions of laughter 
in the most puritanice! , .uwent, and clear any sensible man’s brain of 
cobwebs in half a minute! We think so—decidedly, and some day 
or other, you, reader, shall have the proof—in the tasting thereof. 
For the present, adieu. 

Thine ever, W. C. R. 
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THE YOUTH AND THE TORRENT, 





AN APOLOGUB, 





Youtn: Whither, Torrent, art thou going, 
Never ceasing—ever flowing, 
So imhpetuously ? 





TorRENT: Onward to the water's glory— 
To the goal renowned in story, 
To the mighty sea! 


Youtn: Why thy course so swiftly speeding, 
Native bunt and wilds unheeding— 
Are they nought to thee ? 


Torrent: Tell me notof Pushing fountains, 
Lofty trees and noble mountains ; 
I am for the sea! 


Youu: But the sea is far and lonely, 
Rolling waves and billows only— 
They will frighten thee. 


Torrent: Nay, the sea is bright and cheerful, 
These wild solitudes are fearful, 
Not the glorious sea! 


Youtu: ‘Thoughtless torrent! to the ocean— 
Thou wilt yield thy life and moticn, 
Ceasing then to be. 
TorrENT: Thoughtless youth! thou too art speedi 
, Dows the stream of Life eahesting, ‘aaa 
To Eternity ! 
ORIONIS. 


THE FULTON FOLLY, 
OR, THE FIRST STEAMBOAT: 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
Author of ‘‘The Trysting Rock,” and other Tales. 





CHAPTER x. 


IN WHICH ROBERT FULTON, UNFLINCHINGLY PURSUES HIS ARDUOUS ENTERPRISE, DESPITE THE SNEERS 
OF FRIENDS AND FOES. 





Since the chance observation, years agone, of the effect of the con- 
densation of the aqueous vapors in lifting the lid of a tea-kettle, 
innumerable philosophers have made the power of steam the object 
of their thoughts and experiments. From that period to the time of 
Fulton, the capacities of this mighty agent were gradually developed. 
It had been made available as a motive power in divers ways, and 
even vessels propelled by its force had been constructed; but for 
Rozert Futon was reserved the task and glory of effectively ap- 
plying the great spirit to the purposes of navigation. For him were 
treasured the laurels, well earned, by the builder of the First Steam- 
BOAT. 
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A history of steam, or a scientific dissertation upon the steam-engine, 
is as foreign to our purpose here, as it is to our taste—and, we fancy, 
to the humor of the reader. Our desire is to trace the struggles, the 
unswerving toils of Genius, under the incubus of opposing circum- 
stances, and the final issue of such indomitable energy and patience. 
So far as it is absolutely necessary, in effecting our end, through the 
experience of Fulton—and so far only—shall we even allude to steam, 
its properties or powers. Whatever is our acquaintance with the 
theme, we shall not display our erudition in scientific speeches from 
the mouth of our hero, as to his plans and theories with the pro and 
con for each. With the aid of the venerable copy of our hero’s life, 
now upon our table, we might do so with great credit to ourself and 
very little obligation to the midnight oil. Now that we have so gene- 
rously, and so far, pledged ourself, we claim the privilege of speaking 
briefly of the hero’s struggles, difficulties, hopes and fears, while 
engaged in the pursuit of his lofty purpose. 

Time fled swiftly with Robert and his chum, occupied as they were, 
every hour, in systematic and untiring industry. Mark remained in 
the counting-room of Marsden & Brougham, gradually rising in pub- 
lic esteem, and assisting Robert by his purse in the prosecution of his 
schemes. Besides this aid and the avails of Fulton’s own efforts, he 
now had at command a large sum, sent anonymously, for his use, 
and also the assistance of friends, and other means which had recently 
come into his possession: so that he was no longer retarded by pecu- 
niary want. His model of a steamboat was completed, and the vessel 
itself in process of construction. Bright as the prospect thus was, 
there still remained cause for fear as to the result, inasmuch as though 
his calculation and expectations might be never so truly grounded— 
his workmen were mechanics unused to the construction of such work, 
and his materials, in every regard, very indifferent. ‘These discoura- 
ging circumstances were not counter-balanced by the kind smiles of 
approving friends; on the contrary, not only did the rude and vulgar 
sneer at his scheme, but the intelligent and the devotees of science 
looked coldly and distrustfully on. As has been the fate of all great 
truths and discoveries at their birth, so with Fulton’s project. The 
learned listened incredulously, and the rabble sent forth the contempt- 
uous sneer and derisive laugh. Like all who have rendered the world 
great service, he was a present-martyr but a future-hero. ‘“ Ah! who 
can tell how hard it is to climb the steep where fame’s proud temple 
shines afar?”—asks Beattie. Fulton was one of those favored ones 
who could well answer the query. As he afterward said himself,—he 
experienced in its depth the verity of the poet’s verses— 


“Truth would you teach to save a sinking land ?— 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand.” 


He was regarded by all as a wild visionary, and by the illiterate, 
with contumely. Every where his enterprise was sneeringly spoken 
of as the Futron Fotty! 

It met his ear in the rude jest, the unfeeling taunt, the supercilious 
sneer, the careful doubt, the well meant advice, and the friendly cau- 
tion. The “Fulton Folly” was bellowed out in the street by the rag- 
ged urchin, and whispered behind his back by older and wiser lips. 
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In his frequent visits to his ship-yard, moving unknown among the 
crowds of idle and ignorant gazers, he often heard the curious inquiry 
as to the object of the craft ; then the ironical computation of expen- 
diture and profit, and finally the vulgar laugh and the everlasting 
‘Fulton Folly!” ©! a glorious folly it was !—ye foolish ones. Rare 
is the wisdom which yieldeth such fruits as our Fulton folly ! 

Afterwards, speaking of this trying epoch of his life, he said, “‘ The 
loud laugh rose at my expense. The language of the people was 
uniformly that of sneers, scorn or ridicule. Never did a single en- 
couraging remark,a bright hope, or a warm wish, cross my path.”* 

Yet our hero stood before this tremendous storm undaunted. He 
stood—as Carlyle renders the German bard— 

“ Like as a star 
That maketh no haste, 
And taketh no rest; 
Ever fulfilling 
His God-given hest!” 

Had he, like Gallileo, been compelled by the despotism of ignorance 
and superstition to forswear his doctrine—and publicly deny the 
power of steam to move a ship—like that philosopher, he would after- 
wards have added—* but it will move it for all that !” 

Where now is Fulton’s epitaph? See it written on every wave that 
sports between the Arctic seas and the Isles of the south. Where is 
his monument? It is wherever there is land and water: it reposes 
on the bosom of the gentle lake ; it speaks in thunder and fire upon 
our mighty rivers: the proud ocean with heightened pride upraises it 
upon its crested billow. 

Let the youth who cherishes the noble longing to distinguish him- 
self above his fellows, remember not only Fulton’s fame, but Fulton’s 
poverty, obscurity, toils, perseverance ; his submission to contumely ; 
his days of deprivation and nights of labor. For with the goal he 
must not forget the path. 

And let those to whom humble genius looks for countenance and 
care, remember Fulton and his unmerited trials, and greet the aspiring 
hope with more liberal eye and more generous heart. 

We have anticipated our story, but what we have written is not 
matter of romance, but of sober history and in the ken of every school- 
boy. We return to those little occurrences,unseen by the public gaze, 
but yet how important in the great effect. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN WHICH SOME UNLUCKY EDDIES OBSTRUCT THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE, AND FULLY ESTABLISH 
THE TRUTH OF THE AVON PROVERB, 

It was the same night and hour as that which witnessed the inter- 
view between Brougham and the worthy Captain Harley. Some 
weeks had passed since Robert and Mark returned from the country. 
In the meanwhile they had been frequent visiters at Mrs. Marsden’s 
and other families. Robert’s society was courted, for notwithstanding 
the usual gravity of his demeanor, he had the happy art of throwing 
a cheerfulness and zest into every colloquy, without, himself, taking any 





* Words spoken by Fulton in a table conversation with Hon. Judge Story. 
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active part: his faculty of pleasing was in contriving that every one 
should be delighted with themselves. Mark was equally popular, 
though of avery opposite disposition. He pleased every body by 
compelling their admiration of his own powers. At the time, however, 
of which we write, the frequency of these visits had much decreased. 
They found but little pleasure in them, as they never failed to be 
reminded in some way or other, that they were only there on suffer- 
ance; that though mingling with thegay and fashionable, they were 
still penniless adventurers. Some ungeverous slight or other, invari- 
ably wounded their pride, and revealed amid the revelry the skeleton 
of the Egyptian tables. They fancied themselves less welcome than 
usual at Mrs Marsden’s, and this very evening which they had 
designed for a visit there, a card of excuse had been sentthem. At one 
house, Mark invariably met with the most scrupulous respect and at- 
tention: there, he felt certain that his visits were received as favors 
than otherwise: and there, accordingly, he had of late oftener been 
found. But with Mrs. Mardette and her daughter, we shall soon 
make the reader better acquainted. 

The young men sat speculating upon the humors of their friends ; 
upon the secret of James Brougham’s recent change of conduct, for 
of late he had exhibited a great alteration from his usual idle, disso- 
lute habits. He now appeared careful to please, and what was more 
strange, was devoted to business. Mark had learned the fact of 
his father’s presence in the city, and their converse ran upon the line of 
conduct, advisable to be adopted towards him. His mother, also, oc- 
cupied their thoughts. She had ever treated Mark kindly, yet there 
was a want of the unreserved affection from mother to son. This 
was perhaps owing to troubles and trials, which seemed to prey upon 
her thoughts so much as to affect her health, and at times peril her 
reason. She would sit for hours in moody, musing abstraction, regard- 
ing no one; and frequently, as he performed some little kindness, 
she would eagerly grasp his hand, attempt to speak, and then a pang 
seeming to shoot through her heart, she would invoke God’s blessing 
upon him, and rush from his presence. That some secret grief em- 
bittered her life was evident. Mark often kindly sought to win the 
cause of disquiet from her, but his efforts only increased the evil. She 
would at such times press his hand convulsively, deprecate the anger 
of heaven, and wildly curse her husband, and pray Mark not to let 
him learn the place of her abode. 

Mark endeavored to observe this wish, on his own account, no less 
than his mother’s. We have already said, that from some motive or 
othér, he had received but little kindness at his father’s hands. When 
he accompanied him abroad in his vessel, some years before, his cruel 
treatment had led to his desertion, at the time he first encountered 
Fulton. 

Their visiter, Mr. Browne, had not presented himself since his first 
call, but they had observed him in earnest converse, a few nights be- 
fore, with’ Mr. Marsden, and accompanying that gentleman to his 
house. It is strange how mere a ripple will disturb the stream of a 
lover’s happiness and confidence. This last incident, coupled with 
Mrs. Marsden’s postponement of their visit the present evening, roused 
a world of torturing conjectures and fears in Robert’s heart. 
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As Mark was rallying his friend wpon his vain fears, a knock at 
the door was followed by the entrance of the postman. .- Robert’s 
countenance brightened as he received a letter from his mother. Break- 
ing the seal, he read aloud, as was his wont, to his chum. His voice 
sunk and he read with difficulty, when the mention of Eleanor Broug- 
ham’s name was followed by earnest cautions to banish all thoughts 
of her from his memory, if he had, as she feared, suffered any to find 
place there ; since she had every cause to believe that her affections, 
if not her troth, were already otherwise bestowed. ‘‘ And were it not 
so,” continued the letter, “‘ her family are too proud to countenance the 
addresses of one so humble in fortune as yourself. Banish then, dear 
Robert, at once, such wild and hopeless dreams, if you have ever 
cherished them.” 

Here he passed the sheet to Mark, with a silent gesture to finish 
the perusal. Mark read on, while Robert, though in the attitude ofa 
listener, heard Kim not, so intently was he buried in his own gloomy 
reveries. 

* And now, my dear son,”’ read Mark, “ a word about your friend, 
Mr. Harley. I am afraid he is as romantic and silly as yourself, and 
that in his visit here, he was but too well pleased with Amy’s beauty 
and gay humor. If so I deeply regret it, and only hope that the 
fancy will be but as fleeting as it was sudden. This will doubtless be 
the case, but if you have any reason to think otherwise, do not fail to 
banish all remembrance of Amy, other than as a friend, from his mind. 
I was much pleased with him, and he is no doubt very worthy, but the 
least reflection will show you the absurdity of Amy’s encouraging a 
penniless elerk and of such disreputable family as his. If her folly 
would lead her into such a sacrifice, I would never give my consent. 
T am not mercenary, and do not wish my children to marry for gold, 
but I would have a proper regard to means and station. ‘To old Mr. 
Brougham I was greatly indebted, and it was his often expressed wish 
that Amy should form an alliance with his family. James has not 
been every thing which I could desire, yet I have heard that he has 
much changed for the better of late, and on a visit which he has 
made us since you were here, I have had the pleasure of observing 
thé welcome amendment. Amy, too, is not insensible to the change, 
and I confidently hope soon to see her a bride, and exercising that in- 
fluence over him which I feet convinced will be effective in making 
him all she would wish him to be.” 

“Pp. S. Since penning the above, Iam virtually authorized by 
Amy herself to say what I have. I once thought that her mind ran 
too much upon your friend, but from recent observation F plainly see 
that my fears were entirely groundless.” 

At this point Mark crushed the letter impatiently in his hand, and 
paced the room with rapid and unceasing motion, until his unusual 
conduct excited the attention and curiosity of his friend, and banished 
his own sad thoughts. 

Mark pointed with an air of despération to the letter, and tossed it 
to Fulton, who soon gathered the secret of his agitation, and hastened 
to offer his sympathy and banish his fears.. Mark smiled incredulous- 
ly when Robert insisted that his mother was mistaken, that Amy had 
not forgotten him, and that all would be well. At length, seizing his 
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hat, he declared that his misfortune was more than he could bear, and 
he would seek to drown the remembrance in a chat with Esse Mar- 
dette. Robert, himself, soon followed at a strolling, listless pace. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH THE EDDIES IN THE LAST CHAPTER BECOME MORE DANGEROUS, AND THREATEN A TOTAL 
WRECK. 

Wate Mark was hurrying, with a speed and carelessness perilous 
to his fellow pedestrians, towards the residence of Mrs. Mardette, 
James Brougham was leaving her house, after paying a visit there 
when he so abruptly left the den of Captain Harley. The door has just 
closed upon him, and while Mark is pursuing his nervous walk, we 
will drop in upon the ladies and learn what reception he met. 

As our cherished friend, the reader, however, is as yet a stranger 
to Mrs. Mardette and her daughter, it would show a sad want of 
politeness on our part to thrust him into their drawing-room without 
a word of presentation. 

Mrs. Mardette, as report told, was the widow of a French gentle- 
man. She had been a resident in New-York some two or three years, 
and though no one knew exactly who or what she was, she had 
having been so fortunate as to win the friendship of Mrs. Marsden— 
found her way into the best society the city afforded. That she 
effected this so easily, will be in no wise surprising when we state, 
that her income was sufficiently ample, to permit her to keep equal 
state with those among whom she moved. Her letter of introduction 
was in characters of gold, and rarely do such letters fail of winning a 
warm welcome: the beauty and accomplishments, also, of her only 
daughter, perhaps served as a post-scriptum to the omnipotent. billet. 
That she had in her earlier years possessed the coveted gift—beauty, 
was very evident from the traces yet left. That she was proud and 
vindictive, the cast of her countenance declared quite as plainly. 

Esse Mardette now possessed all the charms of feature and person, 
which were once her mother’s. Her beauty, wit, and unbridled gayety, 
won her the throne in the court of fashion. Her ambition was to 
bear despotic sway in her kingdom, and as well supplied coffers were 
necessary to effect her object, she laid siege to the heart of Mr. James 
Brougham. When the public and herself thought that the fortress 
was fairly starved out, and she had only to invest it at her pleasure, 
she discovered the necessity of raising the siege as the beleaguered 
heart had been furnished with fresh provisions in the pretty person of 
Miss Amy Fulton. In one possessing the quick passions of her mother, 
may be conceived the storm which this disappointment produced. To 
continue our hacknied figure, since articles of capitulation had been 
proposed and even settled, the fair besieger was half disposed to carry 
the walls by storm, and perhaps would have attempted it and succeed- 
ed, only that her mother whispered a few words in her startled ear, 
which drew forth an exclamation of surprise, with a smile of bitter 
meaning, and wholly changed the current of her thoughts. Thus 
stood matters when Brougham was bowed with assumed courtesy 
from the defeated beauty’s parlor. 

“Well, child,” said Mrs. Mardette, as the echo of his retreating 
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steps died away, “‘ what was the object of that poor wretch’s impudent 
visit? Did he come to confess his falsity and ‘ cry you mercy?’ ” 

‘Confess, mother! he has not the manliness to confess any thing. 
You may well call his visit impudent. Do you, can you believe it, 
mother, that the villain had the audacity to call upon me—me, and cold- 
ly propose that I should aid in furthering his suit with my rival, Amy 
Fulton? For excuse, he pleaded our mutual interests; since he had 
heard that I loved Mark Harley, and I could not better secure him, 
than by getting Amy out of the way !” 

** This is adding insult to injury, indeed! and you, Esse Mardette— 
my daughter—suffered the fellow to speak in your presence !” 

* It would have been more grateful to me, if I could have prevent- 
ed him from ever speaking more: but I listened, and patiently too, 
simply because the proposition was a reasonable oné. It offers a 
means for effecting my designs, more sure than I could have hoped 
for. Ah! ah! miserable fool! While serving my purpose, you shall 
in every step work your own confusion !” 

* You are right, child; and your revenge will be signal, even if your 
triumph is not.” 

“ But it shall be, mother! I have Mark Harley under my control, 
and with that poor, giddy, simple Amy for a rival, I cannot fail. I 
have already taken means to mislead her, and of course Mark Harley 
also. She confides all her griefs to me, and for cordial I will send 
her sure poison. Lier letter to me of to-day and of previous dates, I 
can read to Mark, and while I flatter him by my display of confi- 
dence in him—supposing, of course, that I have never heard of his 
penchant for her—I can cure him of the old love in season for the 
new. This I can do by merely changing names, reading Brougham’s 
for his, and his for Brougham’s; which mistake will be very natural, 
while reading by candle-light, and from the girl’s hurried and blotted 
scrawls. But hush—there is another knock !” 

Scarcely had Esse time to banish the traces of the malignant pas- 
sions which distorted her lovely features, when the waiter announced 
Mr. Harley, and our friend Mark entered the apartment. 

*“ Ah! Miss Esse!” said the visiter, approaching the lady, as she 
seemed intent upon the topography of a straggling geraneum flower, 
“pardon my interrupting such pleasing studies: I find you as ever 
petting your sister beauties. I hope the poor flowerets are not capable 
of jealousy or envy ; for if so, what a wretched life they must lead in 
your society !” 

“ A truce to your compliments, Mr. Harley,” returned Esse with 
a heaven in her smile; ‘“‘ and let me thank you for giving yourself 
an occasional opportunity of witnessing my amusements.” 

** No thanks, Miss Esse ; they say that unmerited praise gives pain, 
rather than pleasure, to the recipient. My visit is purely selfish—I 
came solely to run away from my own dull musings.” 

**T fear that you will find me but an indifferent Galen in such com- 
plaints, but if I can exercise the blue fiend, he shall very soon leave 
not even his shadow behind. I would exert my powers for none more 
cheerfully than for Mr. Harley.” 

“* Not excepting even Mr. Brougham?” asked Mark. “I would 
try my best powers for his benefit also,” returned Esse, smilingly, “ for 
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I regard him, with yourself, among my cherished friends. The affec- 
tion of a brother and sister—notwithstanding all his faults—has always 
‘existed between us. I see from your question that you, like others, 
think the tie a nearer one ; but seriously, Mr. Harley, I would forever 
relieve you of such an impression. I would not say so much to many. 
I pay little regard to the idle tattle of the world, but banter upon such 
a subject, from a friend so esteemed as you have always been, gives 
me pain. Mr. Brougham is very far from realizing my dreams on 
such a subject, and I am equally so from embodying his. It must be 
one of very different disposition to me who could make him happy ; 
and fortunately he has found such an one. You certainly must be 
acquainted with his engagement with our little friend, Amy Fulton !” 

“] was aware of his preference,” returned Mark, in a faltering 
voice, “ but I did not know of the engagement. You certainly, Esse, 
do not credit the report %”” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Harley, you may rejoice with me, at his 
good fortune. I do not know how speedily we may attend her bridal ; 
perhaps as bridesman and bridesmaid. What figures do you think you 
and I would cut in such a play ?” 

“ Very indifferent, so far as I am concerned; but I sincerely wish 
them all possible happiness.” 

“Of course you do. You wish every one well, and Amy, I know, 
is a favorite of yours. On her account I know you will rejoice. And 
now, to cure you at once of your gloomy fit—for I see plainly that 
something or other has disturbed you—I will do what I would for no 
one else ; that is, trespass upon the confidence of my little pet, and 
read you some extracts from her recent letters. I was just looking 
over them as you came in. Here is one,” she continued, running 
gaily to her escrutoire, ‘‘ which I received a week ago.” Mark said 
he should be delighted to listen, and she read rapidly— 

* * Congratulate me, dearest Esse, upon my having, at last, good 
reason to believe that my love has met a sincere and devoted return. 
To whom I allude, you well know. You and other friends have often 
tried to persuade me that he was unworthy of my thoughts, but I never 
listened to you ; I always believed that he loved me, and nowI am so 
sure of it that my happiness is too great. He has been here, you 
know, and never did the hours fly so sweetly.’ ” 

**T could read you a basket-full of such nonsense. My desk is full 
of her happy letters, in all of which James is the burthen of her song. 
In one she asks, very innocently, what style of bridal dress I like! 
He is to visit the country again very soon ; and if you have noticed, 
her friends, Mrs. Marsden and Eleanor, have for some days past ap- 
peared unwontedly happy, as though some secret joy filled their 
hearts.” 

“That, perhaps,” interrupted Mark, glad of an opportunity of 
changing the discourse, “is on Eleanor’s account.” And here he 
mentioned her acquaintance with Mr. Browne. Esse seemed quite 
ignorant, as she really was, of the matter: but she remembered having 
heard a report that Miss Brougham had recently discovered a long 
lost beau. 

“ Perhaps,” said she laughing, ‘“‘ Eleanor would like to know my 
taste in a wedding-dress as well as Amy.” 
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At this moment, Mark, looking moodily through the window, dis- 


covered Fulton passing, and pleading his excuses with assumed gay- 
ety, he was soon following his steps. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN WHICH “NIGHT, E’EN IN THE ZENITH OF HER DARK DOMAIN, 18 SUNSHINE TO THE COLOR OF 
OUR HERO’S THOUGHTS.” 

Waen Mark overtook his friend, he was rapidly nearing his ship- 
yard. The passage of the interval from their last parting had not 
produced in either a more cheerful humor; and Mark took care not 
to increase his companion’s wretchedness by a recital of the unwelcome 
confirmation of their fears, which he had just heard. He made no 
allusion whatever to Esse’s remarks concerning Mr. Browne and 
Eleanor, for like the generous Will Honeycomb, in the Spectator, he 
was too truly kind-hearted to make any one miserable before it was 
necessary, even by the truth which must eventually be told. 

Their converse ran upon the progress of the boat, and in the an- 
ticipations of their approaching success they forgot their griefs in a 
measure, and when they prepared to return, it was with lighter and 
more hopeful hearts. They had, however, scarcely commenced re- 
tracing their steps when they abruptly descried the approach of two 
promenaders. A single glance told them the lady was no other than 
Eleanor Brougham, and her attendant, their acquaintance—Browne. 
Unwilling to be recognized, and supposing the gentleman to be equally 
so, they hastily sought the screen of a pile of lumber, near the boat, 
where they were made unintentional eaves-droppers, as the strollers 
approached and stood within a few feet of their hiding place. 

** It is a noble work,” were the first words they heard Mr. Browne 
utter, as he gazed upon the boat, ‘“ It is a noble design, and though 
I questioned its success at first, and like the crowd, spoke of it only as 
the ‘ Fulton Folly,’ I now feel sure that it is destined to produce the 
most wonderful results, We as yet know but very little of the power 
of steam, and it would not surprise me, if, in a few years, I should not 
only see boats and ships ploughing our waters without the aid of sail 
or wind, but should watch the eagle flight of carriages upon the land, 
without horse or driver !”” 

“Why !” said Eleanor, laughing, “ you aré more incorrigible than 
Mr. Fulton himself. He is looked upon now askance by the mass of 
the people, but if he was only to hint at such magical results as you 
predict, they would lodge him in the asylum at once !” 

** No doubt, my dear ; but I see in the shadow which this achieve- 
ment casts before, not only that coaches, as I have said, may at some 
future time, skim the land, like goblin travellers, but that even the sky 
may be our path, which bya different application of this mighty agent, 
we may traverse, with the hurricane’s speed, over mountain, lake and 
ocean !” 

** You jest, poetically,” said Eleanor, as she smiled at the speaker’s 
enthusiasm. I can sympathize with Mr. Fulton, but should he reach 
your extravagance, I should most certainly have to banish him from 
my regard.” 

“Well, dearest,” returned the gentleman, suddenly changing the 
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conversation, “I shall put no curb upon my tongue, as I have no fear 
of your serving me so cruelly. But I am afraid I have kept you out 
too long, and we might possibly meet some whom I do not desire to 
see. We had better return.” 

**Q! not so soon,” said Eleanor. ‘ We see so little of you, and I 
am miserable all the intervals of your visits.” , 

‘*T am rejoiced, my dear, to find your affection unchanged. The 
object for my privacy will soon be accomplished, and then these 
dreaded intervals will no longer occur. When I am certain of your 
brother’s success with Miss Fulton 2 

* Then that will soon be,” interrupted Eleanor. ‘ All goes well. 
Some time ago I thought that Mr. Harley—the young friend of Mr. 
Fulton, of whom I have told you—had supplanted him, but I now 
find that I was mistaken.” 

‘* Well then, dearest, when that is settled, you shall no longer look 
for mere visits from me. I have some romantic wish to wait the result 
of that matter, which you will indulge, in one who loves you as I do. 
I will then be at home to all my friends and we will have a double 
bridal—as there should be, you know, at the end of every orthodox 
romance”—he added, folding her in his arms and imprinting a kiss 
upon her fair brow. Eleanor did not shrink, but, as he spoke, the 
blush that mantled her face and neck, were visible even by the pale 
moonlight. As they now turned toward Eleanor’s home, their further 
converse was unheard, 

To describe the emotions of the listeners, as they pursued, in un- 
broken silence, their homeward path, would be no easy task; and as 
lighter themes would be irrelevant here, we defer the continuation of 
our narrative for a new chapter. 





OH! DEARER IS THE SPOT TO ME! 
BY ORIONTs. 


Ou! dearer is the spot to me— 
Where our first vows were plighted, 
Than Fashion’s gayest halls could be— 
By Wealth cal Splendor lighted ; 
That humble spot upon the side 
Of Afton’s gentle river, 
Where crystal waters calmly glide, 
And silvery moonbeams quiver ! 


Upon a rock with moss o’ergrown, 
hat to its marge descended, 
Where shadows from a beech tree thrown, 
With liquid radiance blended : 
We sat, and with a speechless joy, 
To the low music listened 
Of Afton as it glided by, 
And in the moonlight glistened. 


And in that hour of mutual love, 
A holy spell was given 

To that dear spot, which Time shall prove, 
Through all,my life, unriven ; 

And if one dying boon I crave— 
Ere I depart forever, 

‘T’ will be a lone and peaceful grave, 


By Afton’s cherished river ! 
August, 1243. 
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ITALIA LA BELLA. 


** Connaisser-vous cette terre ou les orangers fleurissent ?” 


Yes, we know that land where the orange trees bloom—“ Italie, 
empire du soleil, Italie maitresse du monde ; Italie berceau des let- 


tres”—“‘La Bella Italia.” 


Although our feet have never wandered 


on thy classic shores, or amid thy olive bowers and vine-clad hills ; 
although our eyes have never gazed upon thy sapphire skies—thy gor- 
geous sunsets, thy monumental pillars, thy mosaic floors, thy walls of 
arabesque, thy temples and thy towers ; yet we know thy land. Italy! 


magic word. 


Images, glowing with life and beauty, rise at thy name. 


Westandwithina picture gallery surrounded by the rare and magnificent. 
Here is the “ city of a thousand palaces’’—*t Genoa the Superb,” 
with its hanging terraces, marble columns, corridors, porticoes, and 


colonnades. 


breezes float through the ambient air. 


The fountains dance amid the orange trees, the spicy 
At our bidding, the spacious 


apartments open to our view, adorned with pictures, and frescoes, and 


arabesques. 


That, is the Palace Sena, whose gorgeous beauty has 


procured for it, the soubriquet of Zenobia’s Palace—Palmyra’s 


Queen—the Palace of the Sun. 


See the Genoese palaces as they 


were in the days of their glory, when they had “‘ gathered their beauty 


and their chivalry.” 


Truth dispels the dazzling picture, and the Ge- 


noese palaces lie, a “line of ruins” in “ dusky splendor.” Hearts 
once beat here, as warm as ours, and bright eyes gazed in delight on 


the surrounding glories. 
those hearts are cold. 
their dark shadows o’er the white marble. 


But quenched is the fire of those eyes, and 
Here mosses creep, and clustering vines cast 
The sea-birds nestle about 


the gilded frames, which once contained the rich creations of Guido 


and Vandyke. 


There is Naples with its glorious bay reflecting on its pure bosom, 


the matchless hues of heaven. 


The tomb of Mantua’s bard stands 


on the heights of Pausilippo, on whose clefts the wild aloes have their 


home. The ivy twines about the poet’s grave. 
y tw } g 
péstus pace quiescit.” 


* Nunc placidd com- 
Fit sleeping-place for that lover of Nature— 


for flowers spring about the sheltering rocks ; ‘‘ Manibus date lilia 
plenis.” Scatter lilies with a liberal hand, o’er Virgil’s tomb. 

Here, Petrarch planted a laurel that has perished, but an immortal 
laurel is his—the poet of the Augustine age—which blooms with 


fresher lustre as centuries roll round. 


Not far from this classic tomb 


are the Cumean towers, the Sybil’s cave, and the temple of Apollo— 


“ La terre de l’Enéide,” surrounds him. 
among thine own. 


Rest then, kingly poet, 
And there are Herculaneum and Pompeii—cities 
of the silent, and they reveal to us their buried treasures. 


And Florence comes before us, in her native loveliness and with her 


works of art. 


Here, Raphael and Michael Angelo breathed inspira- 


tion. Here stands, “ the bending statue, which enchants the world.” 


Lovely, fair, but 





“Ungrateful Florence !” “ Dante sleeps afar.” 
“ Happier Ravenna ! on thy hoary shore, 
Fortress of falling empires! honored sleeps 
The immortal exile.” 


Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore, 
Upon a far and foreign shore had grown.’ 
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Ungrateful Florence! And Galileo! blind, and old, and poor, was 
banished, a martyr to Science from his native home, from Arno’s vale. 

What city rises from “ the dark blue sea ?”—’Tis Venice with her 
hundred isles, 


“Isles of the Ocean, lovely Paradises, 
Set like unfading emeralds in the deep” — 


*T is Venice with her Bridge of Sighs, her ducal Palace, her doge—who 
yearly weds his stormy bride ; her gondolas, her improvistrice songs. 


“The sea is in the broad and narrow streets, 
Ebbing and a and the salt sea weed, 
Clings to the marble of her palaces.” 


Here in the warm moonlight, the daughter of music pours forth her 
impassioned lays. Her barque floats lightly on the silver stream. The 
glorious city of the sea! ‘ Unto us, she hath a spell.” The great 
magician summoned from Ocean isles, fair forms. Portia and Jessica 
were thine, city of princely merchants. The Rialto was thy Exchange. 

Verona too—our hearts hover about thy ruined city, for Juliet’s 
sake, for the noble Montagues, for the tomb of the Capulets. The 
balcony, the garden, the walls where hovered “ Love’s light wings” — 
** the trees tipped with silver” by the moon beams—and Juliet, whose 


“ Beauty hangs upon the brow of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear,” 


and Romeo, the noble and gallant Montague pass before us, painted 
by England’s Shakspeare, when he had dipped his pencil in Italian 
fires. And “ Rome, dead mother of Jone empires,” ‘“ Niobe of na- 
tions,” rises with her shadowy train. The cityof Romulus, of Numa 
and Egeria—of neas, of the Cesars, with statues, pictures, palaces, 
and tombs, crowds on our wondering vision. Here rolls the Tiber, 
“ Le fleure prophite, la divinite tutelarie de Rome.” “It flows 
through a marble wilderness,” over beautiful monuments, and noblest 
statues. Here is the Tarpean Rock—St. Peters—the Palace of Gold, 
the poet’s mount—Mount Esquilin—the Vatican, itself a world of 
wonders. 

There is Ferrara, and amid those solitary streets arises Torquato’s 
injured shade. The nobles of the ancient house of Este, are dust and 
ashes—but at the wave of T'asso’s wand, those grass-grown streets, 
and desolate mansions, are animate with life and beauty. Beings, it 
is true of other lands, of oriental climes—the crusaders. See the he- 
roes as they wend their way to the ancient city—when on their sight 
the sacred city rose. 


“ Jerusalem, was heard from every tongue— 
Jerusalem, a thousand voices rung.” 


See Aladin’s tower. The pensive Erminia looks out at the loop-hole 
of the turret ; she tells the tyrant of the knights, of the hostile bands, 
and at his bidding points out the hero of her heart, while that heart 
trembles in agony, for his life, and for its own unrequited love. See 
Sophronia, the gentle, the heroic, about to prove her devotion to her 
religion amid the kindling fagots. See the Christians, in their moving 
tower, about the walls, besieging Jerusalem—and Armida alluring the 
heroes from their high enterprise. To her beauty, her blandishments 
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and her genius, the armed warriors yield themselves willing slaves. 
There is her car borne on the wings of the wind, and her enchanted 
castle, sea-girt and glorious. 

See the beautiful and brave Cotilda, wounded when unknown, and 
dying on the battle-field, by the hand of her devoted Tancred. Dudon 
of Consa, and Godfrey and Rinaldo, and a thousand of the valiant 
live in our presence. The haughty house of Este has perished, but 
thy creations, injured Tasso, live in passing centuries. Not in vain 
didst thou invoke the muse, who on Helicon has her brow girt, ‘‘ di 
stelle immortali aurea corona.” In the tuneful language of the Italian 
land, even now, O Tasso! dost thou charm us with thy flowing uum- 
bers and harmonic melodies. 

Italia la Bella! thy name is woven with “ the radiant daughter of 
the Sun’’—the peerless Corinna, child of music and of song. And 
while we gaze, enchained by the portraiture, of that “ Italy of human 
beings,” Corinna, while we are charmed by the glowing descriptions 
of her native clime, shall we deny a passing tribute to the gifted spirit, 
who wrought that unique and gorgeous story? Why should a censo- 
rious world, in according to the Baroness De Staél genius and learn- 
ing, rob her of woman’s priceless crown—the virtues of the heart? Did 
her matchless intellect destroy one finer quality? Was she not a dis- 
interested friend, a munificent benefactress, a devoted daughter and 
mother? Did she not dutifully promote the happiness of the husband 
she could not love—to whom her parents wedded her for wealth and 
for a title—and did she not repay the enthusiastic adoration of De 
Rocca, with the devdutest love—that which only can be bestowed by 
a heart and intellect like hers? Tell us, crystal waters of Leman’s 
Lake ! 

Italia, clime of the Sun, long might we linger among the heroes of 
thy land, the poets of thy fair clime, the monumental wonders which 
adorn thy cities—amid thy orange groves, rich in golden fruit, thy olive 
trees radiant with silver tints; amid the clustering vines of Fontain- 
bleau and the marble basins, carved out by Tivoli’s sportive waters. 
But we would not be exiled from our native land. No, Columbus’s 
wandering bark from Genoa’s port found us a happier home! _ Italia! 
poetic land! thyself—thy name a poem—the storied page shall tell us 
of thy glories. Fancy shall picture for us thy glowing scenes—and it 
may be that we shall once visit thy classic shores, and wander amid 
the monuments of departed splendor—but we would not dwell within 
thy borders. 

Daughters of the Italian skies—dark-eyed ones, we would not that 
your home was ours. We dwell among the true-hearted. Friendship 
and love gild our skies with softest hues ; religion and literature illu- 
mine our path with clearest light. Genius kindles intellectual fires 
amid our chilling frosts. The flowers of the heart—Virtue, Faith and 
Love—those perennial flowers, bloom from out our braided snows. 
We dwell honored and beloved in our own homes. The daughters of 
Columbia will create an Italy for themselves. Gems will they gather 
for its bright adornment. We would not leave our peaceful homes, 
our social elevation, our land of Sabbaths, for thy glowing skies, thy 
dazzling beauty, thy classic shores—Italia La Bella! 

Pendleton, S. C., Sept. 18th. M. 
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TO WILLIE IN HEAVEN, 





BY WILLIAM ©. RICHARDS. 


Ox! thouart gone, my blessed child, 
Gone, and forever, from my yearning sight, 
E’en as a lovely star, whose radiance mild, 

‘ades from the coronal of night! 


When first my throbbing bosom felt 
The strange delight thy infant face inspired— 
With ardent hope and trembling fear, I knelt, 
And lengthen’d life for thee desired. 


Soon in my heart, a fount of love, 
Whose precious waters had been all unknown, 
Gushed, as the warm rain cometh from above, 
When the first breath of Spring has blown! 


And thou didst grow upon my sight 
A vision of rare beauty, precious child! 
That made the earth an Eden glad and bright, 
And all my tenderness beguiled. 


When first thy ruby lips essayed 
To leave on mine an answering caress, 
How fervently my inmost spirit prayed— 
That Heaven thy innocence would bless. 


And, oh! how did my bosom thrill, 
To hear tly voice thy mother’s name repeat, 
Not all the cadences of earth could fill 

My ear with music half as sweet. 


And day by day, as I beheld 
The growth of intellect in thy dark eye, 
Within my heart a deeper passion mh 
And Pride with Love held rivalry. 


I thought of all that thou shouldst be, 
When after years should bring thee on Life’s stage, 
I dreamed of power, and wealth, and dignity, 

All thine when I should bow with age! 


It was a deep, a pure delight, 
Thy future pathway up the steep of Fame— 
To gild with Hope, and Love’s unfading light ; 
And link with deathless song thy name ! 


I had not thought that thou couldst die ; 
Thy beauty seemed too perfect for the tomb, 
And even when pale sickness dimmed thine eye, 
And stole away thy soft cheek’s bloom ;~ 


E’en then, thy beauty rivalled well 
Some bright creation of the sculptor’s art, 
i Nor was there aught on lip or cheek to tell 
Of danger, to my trusting heart. 


21 
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T held thee in my arms, my child, 

And on thy lips my parting kisses prest ; 

And while thy precious eyes upon me smiled— 
Resigned thee to thy mother’s breast. 


Oh ! had I deemed that fond caress 
The last sweet token of my love for thee, 
How weak, how vain, is language to express, 
Its measureless intensity ! 


Ah! bitterness, that thou shouldst die, 
When I was all unconscious of thy pain, 
Unwarned, unsummoned to thy couch to fly, a i 

That I might kiss thy lips again. FT» 





Where I had left thee, oh my child, 

On the soft pillow of thy mother’s breast, 

And while ber look was on thee sweet and mild— 
Thy spirit glided to its rest! 


Her kiss upon thy lips was warm, 
While they were growing pale and chill, 
é spoiler came not to his task with storm, 
He whispered—and thy pulse was still. 


The Conqueror turned, nor on thy brow 
Or cheek, one line of beauty thought to mar, 
Thy hands lay folded on thy breast of snow— 
And Death, than Life, seemed lovelier far. 





‘They laid thy corpse within a tomb, 
On which the crimson sunset warmly streams, 
And there, amid its solitude and gloom— 
Its sleep is sweeter than in dreams. 














But thou, my blessed angel-son ! 
Art far above me, in the holy skies ; 

And thence, it may be, that thou gazest on 
My sorrow with a sweet surprise. 













ae. SE Sy 


Oh! not asingle thought of mine, 
Should dare to call thee from thy glorious home, 
Though I am childless—will I not repine— 

But trust one day, to thee, to come. 









Father Divine, at thy decree, 

My heart surrendered its dear idol up ; 

“ ‘Thy holy will be done’’—but grant to me 
Thy grace to drink the bitter cup! 


Pendleton, S$. C., Sept. 1243. 
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THE THREE MAY DAYS. 


THE sECOWD 


How wearily speed the hours when the heart is heavy! Then how 
dreary is earth, the seasons. slowly roll, and the years—oh! it seems 
as they will never end; every path is a way of sorrow—doubt and 
darkness veil the goal for which we strive; for howsoever low the 
pulse, even though the heart be almost stilled, we still ‘‘ hope on, hope 
ever,” and dark as the storm-clouds lower around us, rayless as our 
way may seem—yet we must fain acknowledge that— 

“ The gloomiest day hath gene: of light, 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it, 


And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it.” 


But when thus oppressed with sadness we obstinately turn away 
from that “ solitary star,” and murmur that we see it not, we brood 
over the burden of life, and oftentimes are we tempted to say that with 
this life “the future closes.” Then the hours seem leaden-winged ; 
the long, long nights are vision-haunted true, but only scenes of wo 
and terror, and dreams of madness, disturb their slow, dull course. 
The pure moon looks down upon earth with pitying eye, and the sun 
spreads over the world a sickly glare, than which the shadow of dark- 
ness is more desirable. Variable human heart! Yet in sorrow how 
fixed—how obstinate in grief ! 

Said I that time was “ leaden-winged’’—it is only thus to the weary 
one; the happy need not its lapse—they say it is winged with swiftness, 
and its course is all unmarked by those in whose tranquil breasts the 
fount of happiness ceaselessly wells up its bright waters. To such, 
the busy day is but replete with joy and gladness; the sounds of life 
all seem to issue from hearts as full fraught with delight as their own. 
They drink in the melody with which the fresh breeze has toyed, till it 
cothes to them burdened with song ; they joy in the glad sunshine, in 
the cool, refreshing shade, in the tallree’s pride, and in the small 
flower’s wooing loveliness, in the perfection of “ every well created 
thing.” Each day has its own world of gladness—each night is full of 
loveliness. Every sunlight ray fulfils its appointed task and brings to 
life new beauty; every gentle moonbeam, as it falls upon a world at 
rest and at peace, diffuses the influence which its Creator bestowed 
upon it. Its office is to purify and make holy, to soothe and bring re- 
pose, ere it is withdrawn; its purposes are all accomplished. When 
the moon has run her course, and the nights are glorious with stars, 
what can exceed the magnificence of “‘ the robe of blazonry” which 
the hand of Omnipotence has cast over the broad heavens! When the 
eye which wearies not with seeing is lifted thereto, and the spirit, 
whose infinite capacities earth cannot fill, seeks to grasp the wondrous 
sublimity there unfolded, then is the heart filled with awful reverence, 
yet with worshipful praise and great joy ; we exult with thanksgiving, 
and adore with gratitude. Ere we have felt its absence, we are again 
bathing in the silvery radiance which the Queen of Night is showering 
around us. A month has glided by us unperceived, and we look with 
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wonder for the impress Time should Jeave, and feel that we are yet 
untouched by the blighting influence. Thus speed on the months, and 
soon the year’s circle is complete. Who has noted it—not the happy. 
Years pass away all unheeded, for the wing of happiness is folded 
around us—Life’s ordeal leaves us scathless— 


“The full nourished heart, weareth no wrinkle.” 


Gentle reader, I had loved the “ bright, bright flowers” of four brief 
springs, had watched the mellowing twilights of the summer skies for 
four short seasons, and as often had I mourned that Autumn’s glory 
must fade, since that first happy May day of which I told you, when I 
awoke to another as full of joy. Life since then had been a dream 
of loveliness, and the reality which I found on awaking to the truth, 
was even more full of happiness and beauty. Then I was a school- 
girl with a heart overflowing with romantic and impassioned feelings ; 
with glad spirits now bursting forth into ringing laughter, now sadden- 
ed almost to misery by an unkind or careless word. I lived not then 
in the present, the future, oh! the bright future! all my toil, all my 
thought was for that future. I laid out for myself while at school, a 
task which I labored to accomplish. I strove to reach a goai which 
seemed ever afar off. Years passed—the end was attained, I had 
reached the mark, and the reward was mine. I was content, and in 
my proud gladness, I felt not the thorn, which they tell me ever lurks 
*neath the laurel spray; my rivals shrunk back—my friends applaud- 
ed, and I was proud and happy, for I felt so much more worthy of the 
love, which he whom in my devotion I honored, had bestowed on me. 
He was not there in the hour of my triumph, but he came ere many 
days, and the simple words which told his joy, were sweeter far than 
the profusion of applause I had received. I became his bride, and for 
him would I leave those who had cherished me in love, who had thus 
far guarded me from evil and shielded me from sorrow, loving me 
none the less, it may be the more, for the very faults they deplored in 
me, and sought to correct. From such watchful care, such love, I de- 

,parted. My mother pressed me to her heart, and resistless tears 
gushed forth while she blessed me for the last time, ere she gave 
me to another. He who for many years had regarded me with a 
father’s fondness, supplying to me the place of that parent whom 
death had long since removed from me, pronounced those solemn 
words, tender yet severe in their simplicity, which made me a wife, 
and gave to another those rights of love and care, which thus far had 
been bisown. A tear of manly sorrow fell upon my burning brow, as 
he folded his arms around me for the last time and invoked a blessing 
on his “ sister’s child.” 

Another moment and I saw them not again. My feeling was agony, 
for rapid wheels were bearing me away from the home of my youth. 
A thousand cords of love were rent, a thousand cherished thoughts 
were cast aside, a happy Present, with a thousand attachments which 
unconsciously to myself had been growing up and strengthening with- 
in me, in that one moment became the Past—all became “ things that 
were.” But a strong arm was still folded around me with fond em- 
brace, and a voice tremulous with tenderness, whispered, “‘ my bride, 
my wife,” ‘With those words, a new world was opened to me, a new 
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and strange light broke in upon my bewildered mind ; truth and reali- 
ty stood unveiled before me. What was done might not be recalled ; 
change was now written on all. I had accomplished another point in 
my life’s progress—a second era was passed. A woman, a wife, a new 
sphere of action was mine. My mission in the broad world was com- 
menced ; henceforward I was to be, not my own, for single and only 
as are the purposes of man, howsoever much self may bind him, it is 
not thus with devoted woman. Her study from infancy is to prepare 
herself for usefulness ; she seeks not to serve herself, but society at 
large ; the destitute who are thrown upon her woman’s heart, to whom 
she gives every succor, renewing life and its hopes within them, friends 
who look to her for sympathy, and that happiness which pure-minded 
friendship gives, a husband, who from all the world turns away and 
reposes in the confidence and trust of hef whom he has won to his 
bosom. Such was now my lot—here was now my place. I was his 
own, had become so in holy confidence, and ever might I abide by his 
side, ever share life with him. Now the light of joy should illumine 
my countenance only when its ray should glisten in his eyes; now the 
smile would wreath my lips only when it should play about his own ; 
my heart would bound in its gladness only when his should beat in 
sympathy. I was now to be his companion when his heart beat high 
with hope and joyful anticipation, and when, wearied with many 
cares, he would faint by the way but for my counsel and sympathy. 
When sickened by the world’s deceit, to me would he look for truth- 
fulness ; when disgusted with man’s sordid passion, here would he seek 
pure interest and noble purpése. The airy step in the fascinating 
dance would win the multitude—my province was to grace the fireside 
circle. Those gifted with song might receive from the admiring world 
the laureate’s place of honor; what recked I—my voice would be ever 
music to his ear: genius would receive its own great reward. My les- 
son was, to learn “to appreciate mind and genius in others’’ which, as 
a lone authoress says, “is a rare talent in itself.” Where now were 
those dreams of a proud future in which I had so often revelled ! 
Where was the world which should bow at my feet doing homage to 
a power of intellect which I had thought to display to them! Was I 
to mingle with that world and remain unknown, undistinguished, un- 
appreciated! For I had dreamed that when with a pen of fire I had 
stamped my record of life on the hearts which could beat in unison 
with mine, I should find in the world sympathy—appreciation. I 
thought not to unfold a genius to them, but I felt within me the mov- 
ings of a spirit tuned to harmony with life, and in my happy ignorance 
I had no fear that its quivering music should be heard. I thought 
thus to win new friends and intenser love—such guerdon my heart 
craved, though my pride had made me sbrink if ever I thought I could 
not sway the multitude. Yet I would rule them, as only woman may 
rule: their hearts should answer to mine, to be moved at will. Thus 
had Idreamed. Where were those visions now? When my ambition 
rested on the first round of the ladder, it had been subdued by love, 
and never since has it dared to breathe of dominion in a heart where 
it once held sway. 

The home of my childhood was forsaken, but I found another in a 
beautiful and quiet spot, and was exceedingly happy. My home was 
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now beneath southern skies, and though the friends of my youth were 
afar from me, I found there other friends, who loved me for his sake, 
and more than all his love, in the deep excess of its tenderness, diffused 
its brightness over that Eden spot. 


“ Still and sweet was that home as it stood 
In the flowering depth of u ‘southern’ wood, 
With the soft green light o’er its low roof spread, 
As if from the glow of an emerald shed, 
Pouring through lime-leaves that mingled on high 
Asleep in the silence of noon’s clear sky. 
Citrons amidst their dark foliage glowed, 
Making a gleam round the lone abode ; 
Laurels o’erhung it, whose faintest shiver 
Scatter'd out rays like a glancing river; 
Stars of the jasmine its pillars crowned, 
Vinestalks its lattice and walls had bound, 
And brightly before it, a fountain’s play 
Flung showers through a thicket of glossy bay— 
‘To a cypress which rose in that flas ing rain, 
Like one tall shaft of some fallen fane.” 


Well didst thou merit thy name, most beautiful Tranquilla! My days 
flew by like wingéd things surrounded by thy delights! A happy bride 
in such a home, marvel not that I loved it. There were spent those 
bridal hours whose memories of joy haunt us through life; and when 
the year went round, and the floweret’s hues had deepened iuto sum- 
mer’s richness, I then pressed my lips on the lovely brow of my “ first 
born,”’ while the father’s voice arose to bless Him to whom we owed 
this most precious gift. My ‘ summer child’’—my darling, there thy 
little eyes greeted the light, and there did thy sweet smile first yield its 
loveliness to life ! 

Reader, it was again May day, and again I awoke with the dawn- 
ing light ; again the wooing melody of birds tempted me, but now all 
in vain. I listened to a sweeter carroling ; my child turned towards 
me his dark, spiritual eyes. His tiny hands were stretched out to me, 
while his little feet kept time to the beating of a heart, whose gladness 
burst forth in those sweet notes which make earth’s dearest music, 
the outpourings of a soul of intelligence ere it knows sin. I caught 
him to my heart, that blessed child, and tears of happiness called forth 
by that perfection, which one, who knows well the avenues of the hu- 
man heart, has said, “is always affecting”—gushed from the well- 
spring of tenderness which finds delight in such revealings: a tear 
drop fell upon the downy cheek reposing on my breast; the child 
looked up in sweet wonder, and caught in his dimpled hand tear after 
tear as falling the pure drops glittered in the sun ray, while a merry 
laugh told his delight. Overcome with my emotion, I covered him with 
kisses, while he only struggled to be free from my embrace, that he 
might catch the sunbeams now pouring in profusion through the in- 
terstices of the clustering rose which covered our casement. What a 
glad morning that was—how indelibly is its slightest event impressed 
upon my memory! Never before had my little “ Willie’ shown so 
many playful wiles, and as he plashed the bright waters of his cool 
bath, revealing in his sport, in dimpled beauty, the full perfection of 
every rounded limb, my heart said, “ rarer loveliness earth hath not: 
the brightest conceptions which haunt the brain of poet, painter, or of 
him on whom is told the Promethean sin, are not more divine, than art 
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thou, my child.” Robed for the day his proud father bore him in his 
arms out into the shady porch, and pointed to him the dew-drops on 
the trembling leaves, glittering with imprisoned sun rays; the darling 
clapped his hands with delight at the sight of such sparkling jewels, 
and sought to grasp them, then turned his speuking eyes with mute 
wonder to his father’s face, as if to ask him, why they disappeared ; 
thus I saw him learn his first lesson in life’s disappointments; the 
beautiful vanishing, the tempting thing eluding bis grasp. ‘‘ Oh! 
would,” thought I, “ that I could warn thee of the brightness of de- 
ceit, and teach thee to fly the false ; but He who protects the innocent 
will avert evil from thy young head. He will keep thee in love, my 
sweet one.” 

That May day was to all a day of féte, and joyous hilarity prevailed 
in every group which was formed on that memogable morning. The 
grove about our dwelling echoed betimes with happy voices, and the 
laughter of light young hearts arose as maidens, fit subjects for a fairy 
realm, made ready lawn, and grove, and shaded portico, for the holding 
of the Court of May,’ twining with flowers and clinging vines the 
snowy column and the rustic arch. Fast flew their taper fingers as 
they sped in their pleasant work, and the breeze bore away the gay 
chorus of their songs. Thus passed the morning hours, and when the 
evening time drew near and the hot sun’s fervor had abated, the scene 
was changed: the groups of youth had all dispersed, and im their 
stead came pouring in the multitude, the bidden guests to the rural 
féte. Moments of expectation glided by, when, hush! 


“ They are moving onward, the festal throng, 
Ye may track their way by the swells of song ; 
Ye may catch thro’ the foliage, their white robe’s gleam, 
Like a swan ‘midst the reeds of a shadowy stream. 
Their arms bear up garlands, their gliding tread 
Is over the deep veined violet’s bed ; 
They have light leaves around them, blue skies above, 
An arch for the triumph of youth and love.” 


The Court of May were all assembled, and one worthy of her high 
state ruled her gentle subjects with most queenly sway. Great was 
her beauty, and every heart bowed to the power of her charms; but 
after I had looked upon her, my eye wandered from that radiant 
countenance to my cherub babe, who was sporting near me in the 
arms of his nurse. All the beauty and splendor of that day of 
revelry are now remembered as nought, while to my mind’s eye ap- 
pears the surpassing loveliness which play like a halo about my dar- 
ling. 

Dinslinis was abundantly measured forth on that day to the love- 
ly participants of the festival—their young hearts bounded with delight ; 
each had drunk from the brimming cup of pleasure till she turned 
away and craved no more; as no cloud obscured the fair heavens, so 
no cloud cast a shadow over that day’s joy. Sunshine lingered in the 
innermost chambers of every heart—music hung upon each lip—beauty 
sparkled in every eye. The poetry of youth was around me, for 
there were hearts wherein dwelt innocence rather than guile, lips 
whence fell the pearls of truth, and smiles making beautiful fair 
cheek and fairer brow with their gleaming light, even as the sunshine 
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flings its radiance on the petals of the snow lily. While happiness 
reigned around a spell of thought fell upon me; the gay present 
banished from before my eyes, and I looked forward to the various 
parts each of those revellers might be destined to tread ere their earth- 
ly pilgrimage was accomplished. Thus said within me the thought- 
ful spirit to whose sway I yielded me up. 

“ Stately Helen Graham, thou art queen to-day of a thousand 
hearts, and very proud and full of queenly grace art thou, beautiful 
lady. Yet thy smile is exceeding lovely, and more do homage to thy 
winsomeness than bend to thy regal state. Manly hearts are even 
now laid upon the shrine of thy beauty. Abuse not thy power, for thou 
canst not always charm ; so win thee a faithful heart, good and honor- 
able, and repose in it with woman’s trust. Lady fair, there lived in 
other days a young, creature whose heart was fresh and warm as 
thine, but the gift the Creator bestowed upon her was genius ; its 
brilliant flashes lighted up the world, and revealed to its inhabitants 
more of immorality, more of eternal beauty, than ever had been 
known to mortals had she not spoken ; when she spoke, it seemed as 
though “ the heart of nations expanded. Men looked up and per- 
ceived anew their nobler selves—they became better, more loving and 
happier.” Like “‘ a beam of God’s brightness, her genius smiled upon 
the earth and illumined the dark reality ;” but when she fully knew 
her wonderful power, she would have cast it from her if she might 
possess beauty like thine, for she was a woman, and God had made 
her heart for love, not for power. Then prize thy gift, and while I 
look upon thee and am happier that I can behold thy perfection, I 
would warn tliee of the danger of perverted talents. Glorious 
creature! thy proud honors now bring with them nought of care, or 
of inquietude. When years shall have passed and life’s scroll for thee 
be well nigh all unrolled, the pen of sorrow may have traced on thy 
noble brow deep lines of misery, and the brightness of thy smile may 
be all dimmed by tears of wo, even while thou sittest in a seat of 
pride, and the world still does thee homage. For thee, lady, I would 
ask one more grace, meekness to bear the sting of misfortune’s bitter- 
ness, that thou mayest bend thee when the storm rushes by, that thus 
thou mayest sarvive the desolation it may bring, and find still some 
joy in life. 

“ Girl of the laughing eye, thy banner tells thee to be the Lady 
Hope, and well, fair Grace, hast thou diffused thy inspiring influence. 
Thou hast placed a coronal of flowers upon the regal brow of one 
thou callest friend, and thy words have told her the language of thy 
heart. Ever wilt thou be by her side, and though clouds should lower 
around her way, thou wilt point her to the land of rest and peace, 
gilding its pathway with thy sunshine. A true friend be thou to her, 
Grace Lee, and never let her sun go down in darkness. Thou, too, 
art beautiful, but there is nought about thee of dignity and high bear- 
ing, though thou hast numbered the fall of the sere leaf as often as 
the stately Helen—thy step is like a fairy tread, and thy ringing laugh- 
ter, full of music as a woodbird’s note. Thou art fondly loved, light- 
hearted one; the staid matron parts thy golden hair and imprints a 
tribute kiss upon thy brow, and the veriest child elings to thee while 
the joy of thy winning words dances in her clear blue eye. Flowers 
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are about thee, and sunshine and love, and be yet afar off “the evil 
days” when thy heart shall heave with sorrow and thy eyelids droop 
with tears. Can a cloud overshadow thy future—has life dark ways 
for thee to tread—or will the grave unclose its portals ere thy loveli- 
ness be faded? Younglove is now in thy spirit’s depths, and the eye 
of thy betrothed is on thee. Go, bright one, to the shelter of affection, 
and may the beauty of holiness be thine, then shalt thou pass through 
temptation scathless. 

‘* Flora, thy dark curls are wreathed with flowers, and from thy 
parted lips gusheth the song of happiness. A very child art thou as 
yet; thy spirit’s power thou hast not felt, nor hast hidden in thy heart 
one secret thing. Life hath no mysteries for thee ; the trodden path 
contents thee, and the dark windings charm thee not. Were a fond 
heart entangled in those waving curls, thou wouldst not know its 
worth, and eyes which would seek in thine an answering tenderness, 
would find but careless glee. When wilt thou awake to a knowledge 
of thyself, to know the power thy tones of music have, to study the 
hidden things and curious thy spirit couldst reveal? Such knowledge 
must yet be thine, and then thou wilt be less gladsome than now thou 
art, and when thou hast conned those lessons of the world’s misery 
which I have read with wonder and dismay, the dire truth may crush 
thy timid spirit. Thy task has been to strew flowers in the pathway 
of the loved. As yet thy flowers have been thornless ; thou art thyself 
a bursting bud, and about thee there is nought to pain. Sing on, sing 
on, gay one, but when the dark hour shall come, that melody shall 
give place to mournful wailings. Sing on—bind the fame-wreath 
around thy brow, but thy voice shall lose its power, and thy song be 
hushed in the sleep of death. Those sweet lips will no longer part 
for thy carrolings, for the spirit which make music within thee 
shall pass away. Learn of a nobler master than him whose teachings 
thou hast yet sat under, and thy lesson shall be of strains which 
throngh eternity shall réecho in their melody. 

‘‘ Ines Howard, thou hast given to thy young queen the flower-wreath- 
ed sceptre which it is her right to sway. Thy task is over; thy pale 
cheek has lost the crimson hue which then rushed over it, imparting 
to thy loveliness a brighter charm. Thou regardest the revellers, as 
thou couldst say, ‘ ye are all nought to me.’ Why so listless? Do 
not all love thee well, dear one? ‘ What grief should thy years know?’ 
Again thy pale cheek flushes, and thy fearful heart beats high ; thy 
quivering frame seeks the support of the garlanded column, and with 
excited hand, thou tearest away the circling vine and snowy bud! 
Hast thou too loved? Nought else than love hath wrought this 
change, and he who won thy gifted heart, hath bent his proud eye on 
thee. For thee I tremble—thou art all too sensitive, and yet art very 
proud. Thy secret love is hoarded up with jealous care; yet he who 
possesseth over thee such strong command, hath read it out, and seest 
thou not his joy? Where are now the antique volumes over which 
were spent thy stolen hours! Where the honied stores whence thou 
didst glean rare knowledge! Where the mark for which thy toil was 
lavished, till thy life was well nigh spent! Thou art frail, and droop- 
est soon when overtasked; the intensity of thy passionate being is 
urging thee on to death. Already art thou fading from the earth, and 
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thy spirit will soon be freed from its cumberings. I grieve not for 
thee, gifted one, I see on thy pale brow the seal is set of a purer than 
an earthly love which winneth thee heavenward : for him who will be 
desolate, [ mourn.” 

—The spell of thought was broken, but the festal seene had no longer 
charms forme. Again my eye rested upon my child. What marked 
I! the flush of health was on his cheek, and his tones were still of 
gladness—that halo of loveliness yet encircled him ; but over all was an 
impress of divinity—in the spiritual light of those dark eyes a some- 
thing lingered which told me—not of death, but of unfitness for a 
world where sorrow must abide, of departure for a ‘ better Jand.” 
With sudden impulse I took him to my arms—my heart, and mur- 
mured: “‘ Death should not part us, angel-child ; thy loveliness can 
charm away its power. He gave thee to me—will he take back the 
gift!" My words were sinful, but they burst from me in a moment of 
agony, and then the strange presentiment was gone. 

Theshadows deepened and lengthened on the tall grass; the rich waves 
of sunlight rolled along upon the billowy air and disappeared. It was 
evening, and we were alone ; the tread of feet was heard no longer, 
and the voice of youth had ceased to pour its richness forth ; the only 
sound that broke the repose of the twilight hour, was the gushing 
music of my infant's laugh. How my heart thrilled as he sprung to 
me from his father’s arms! Again that dark thought would have 
cast its gloom over me, but I banished it then and forever. 

As the hours passed on twilight faded away, and the voice of the 
singing bird was hushed ; the night dew fell on flower and leaf; a few 
stars came forth to greet the earth, but their lustre was dimmed before 
the radiance of night's queen as she rode through the cloudless hea- 
vens. Sleep rested on the eyelids of the revellers, and gentle peace 
dared in that holy light to unfold her broad wings and brood over the 
earth. My child was hushed to rest, and I sat where the “ moon- 
beams glinted,” and communed with him to whom my heart was open. 
Our thoughts, our Jow-breathed words were of our treasured darling. 
We took the beautiful promise of his infancy for our guide, and fol- 
lowed him through a life of happiness and honor: good and upright 
was he in all things in the sight of men, and pure before God. 
Through the ordeals of youth and manhood he passed in honor, and 
all did homage to his mind and heart. The vision was a glorious one, 
—our hearts were filled at this unfolding of the future. We arose te- 

ther to retire, for the night hours drew on apace; yet a moment we 
Fingered by the couch of the precious one, and in the moonlight marked 
again his exquisite perfection: the lofty and sinless brow, the long 
curled Jashes resting on the rounded cheek, the sunny curls which 
clustered about that Psyche head, the dimpled hands, the polished 
limbs, the gentle breathings, and ere we left him an angel whispered 
to him of joy, for his red lips wreathed with witching smiles. I bent 
my lipsto his to gain that smile, and when he felt the pressure, I 
heard him murmur * mamma,’ and he stretched out his hand and 
half awoke. His dream was of his mother’s love! Oh God! what 
happiness didst thou bestow in this world of sin! Prayer ascended 
from our grateful hearts, and our lips gave utterance to it ere we 
sought our pillows. That second May day was ended thus in purest 
happiness—what will another reveal ? co. U. B. R. 
Athens, Ga., Sept. Qist, 1843. 
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THE MAGICIAN’S APPRENTICE. 


(From the German of Goethe } 


BY PROVBSSOR A. GO. BBWOBIOCR. 


Ha! the old wizard’s left his cell, now, 
Me of his stern presence ridding ; 
And his imps, with charm and spell, now, 
Pll call forth to do my bidding : 
All the acts he bade me, 
All his arts I know ; 
And with sprites to aid me 
I'll work wonders too! 
Double, double ! 
Now up spring ye; 
Water bring ye, 
Swiftly going— 
Let it in the caldron bubble ! 
Let it swell the bath o’erflowing ! 


Come, old broomstick, forth be trudging ! 
Don the garb you're used to drill in, 
Long you've done my master’s drudging— 
Now be my commands fulfilling ! 
On two legs uprear ye, 
Head on shoulders stand ; 
Hasten now, and bear ye 
Forth with pail in hand: 
Double, double ! 
Now up spring ye, 
Water bring ye, 
Swiftly going— 
Let it in the caldron bubble! 
Let it swell the bath o’erflowing ! 


Look ! he’s thaking for the shore, now ! 
Ha! already ’s at the river ; 
Back, like lightning, here once more, now, 
See him his full pails deliver! 
Off again this minute, 
How the bath now swells! 
How each vessel in it— 
He with water fills! 
Cease from action— 
Bring no more here, 
Further store here 
Need we not now! 
Ah! I see it—wo! distraction! 
I’ve, alas! the word forgot now ! 


Ah! the word which uttered makes him 
His old place and shape resume here, 
Still he to the stream betakes him, 
Had BL ng eit - en here! 
s he’s bringing, 
Forth again he’s sped ; 
Hundred floods he’s flinging 
Down upon my head. 
No! no longer 
I'll endure him, 
Must secure him ! 
! the vicious 




























































Fiend! now grow my fears still stronger, 
Heavens! rt + nfl, Mr looks malicious ! 
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Imp of hell! so fierce and opening, 
Will you drown out the whole dwelling? 
See o’er every threshold running— 
See the waters round me swelling ! 
Curses on thee! never 
Wilt thou cease to pour? 
Be what you' ve been ever! 
Be a broom once more! 
Will you never 
Cease, you wretch, you? 
I will catch you— 
I will clutch you! 
With my sharp, strong axe, I'll sever 
Head and roa here wooden crutch, you! 


Back he comes there, slowly trudging, 
Now I'll at the imp—by heaven! 
Now, old ghost, you'll feel my bludgeon ! 
Crash! one blow the axe has given. 
Bravo! he’s apart now, 
*T was a good stroke, see! 
And I pluck up heart, now, 
And I breathe more free : 
Wo! my trouble 
Still increases ; 
Both the pieces, 
Soon as riven, 
Rise, as imps, with ardor double— 
Help me! help, ye powers of heaven ! 


Forth they speedthem! Torrents pouring— 
Through the hall, swell fast and high, now ! 
What a deluge round me roaring ; 
Lord and Master—hear me cry, now! 
Ah, thank heaven! he comes here, 
Master, great’s the need ; 
These confounded brooms here, 
Ne’er my bidding heed ! 
Into the corner, 
Back, you broom you! 
Quick resume you 
Your old posture ! 
Never heed such juggling learner— 
Wait the summons of the Master’! 





PUSSYISM. 


Axas! alas! what mischief thou hast done, 

My favorite pussy! Thou hast made a breach, 
With thy obnoxious claws, in my white coat, 
Which, heretofore, in unity of parts, 

And spotless purity—as so, to me 

At least, it seemed—existed. Now indeed, 
*Tis rent, and the . to hide 

A new deformity will need—a patch ! 

And that will soon — want ofothers, 
Until, at length, f shall not know my coat— 
For the sad changes it will undergo! 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 





Tue following story, although detracting from the proverbially ex- 
alted reputation of our sister State of Carolina for generous hospital- 
ity, is yet most minutely veritable. Happily it is only an “exception,” 
which, it is said, instead of destroying, establishes the “rule.” The 
incident actually occurred and was related to me by a gentleman of 
veracity, though in a manner far above my own indifferent powers of 
narration. 

The night was dark—so dark, that as a thunder peal rang through 
the heavens, it was most beautifully said by a young gentleman of a 
poetical turn of mind, to have been caused by Erebus, who, delighted 
out of all propriety at the perfection of his ebony progeny, greeted it, 
as he left it to hold undisputed sway over the coming hours, with a 
vehement kiss. But whether Erebus’ feelings were so easily carried 
away or not—the night really was dark, and the storm-spirit ruled de- 
spotically. No mortal, as he looked abroad, could help praying that 
all poor wights might be secured from its relentless fury. 

One, however, there was, who did not cherish such kindly emotions. 
Colonel Beall was a dweller in a stately mansion, in the “low country” 
of the chivalrous Palmetto State. All around him savored strongly of 
comfort, with something to spare. No humbler residents came be- 
tween the wind and the Colonel’s nobility, for many miles around. 
He made, as he rode over his demesne, the same proud and kingly 
reflection that Mr. Crusoe did, upon his lonely isle, but it was in a 
humor of self-gratulation, rather than in the spirit, craving the sym- 
pathy and participation of others, inwhich poor Robinson soliloquized. 

The night, we have said, was dark—and so, also, was the hospitable 
Colonel’s brow, when just as he had finished his cigar, and was retiring 
to rest, an ominous rap at the door smote upon his ear. A moment 
subsequent a servant entered bearing the prayer of a traveller, for food 
and shelter for the night. 

‘¢ Tell him,” returned Col. Beall, and his dark brow darkened, 
*“‘ that I don’t keep tavern, and he can’t stay here.” 

** If you please, sir,” said the servant, deprecatingly, “ he says that 
he is a stranger in these parts, that he has lost his way, that the night 
is dark, and he is tired, wet and hungry.” 

“ Tell him, I say,” interrupted the Colonel peremptorily, * that he 
cannot stay here.” 

The boy quickly returned, renewmg the entreaty of the traveller 
for accommodation, and his wish that the Colonel would at least con- 
descend to step to the door. 

Beall, with an impatient and angry action, pushed his feet farther 
in his slippers, and shuffled to the piazza. 

“What did my servant say to you?” he asked in a crabbed voice. 
‘* Did he not tell you that I did not keep tavern ; entertainment for 
neither man nor horse, and that you could not remain here ?” 

“* He certainly did, returned the tourist, respectfully doffing his 
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beaver—“ but I thought it was a mistake, I could not believe that in 
so dreary and wild a night as this, and in my peculiar circumstances, 
as a stranger—wet, hungry and wearied—that you would refuse me 
admittance as you would a dog.” 

**] tell you, sir,” said the imperturbable Beall, “ that I do not and 
will not take in travellers.” 

‘* But, sir—my necessities are pressing ; my 

“* Sir,” replied the Colonel, ‘ one word is as good as a thousand. 
I tell you my house is not a tavern.” 

‘* But, sir,” again interposed the stranger, “I cannot be refused ; 
the uight is too dark and dangerous, and myself and horse too fatigued 

-to journey farther. Neither do I know any thing of the country or 
road. Give us, at least, a shelter; common humanity may claim as 
much.” 

** I can’t help it, sir,” replied Beall, as he gradually closed the door 
in the supplicant’s faee. ‘‘ There is a house about four miles from 
here ; if you take the left at the mill, and look out for the ford—for it’s 
deep and boggy—then at the top of the hill take down the fence into 
a lane, and about three miles from here, turn into a blind path to the 
right.” 

With frigid and oppressive politeness, the stranger bowed low and 
expressed his earnest thanks and exalted consideration of the gentle- 
mau’s kindness, and a hope that time and opportunity would enable 
him to reciprocate. 

We said that the Colonel was the only dweller in the neighborhood. 
There was one other, a very poor man, as the benighted tourist learned 
upon inquiry of Colonel Beall’s servant. 

“He is a mighty poor white man, massa,” said the boy, “ mighty 

r.”? 

“* But, my boy, don’t you think he can give me a shelter, a fire, some 
hoe-cake, and a dry plank to sleep on ?” 

‘“* Why yes, massa, he worse off den de niggers, but I reckon he can 
do dat ere.” 

‘* Well, that is more than I can get here; so you, Ben, or whatever 
your name is, just show me the way, and here’s a quarter for you.” 

“It’s mighty bad night, massa, and I hate to go out -powerful, but 
I’se dreadful sorry for you, and I s’pose I’ll go.” 

And so, go they did. The family were all asleep, but instead of 
murmuring at the intrusion, they arose with alacrity, and Samaritan- 
like, welcomed the stranger, built a fire, prepared an humble supper, 
and gave him a pallet upon which to sleep. And thus our traveller 
passed the night. 
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Our scene abruptly changes. The low-lands of the state are de- 
serted for its hill-region. ‘The wrinkles upon the brow of kind mother 
Earth, have been deepened by a whole year’s suns and snows. 

Colonel Beall, a gentleman renowned in the beau monde for his 
high-breeding, proud descent, great wealth, and generous and hospit- 
able soul, left the heated temperature of his own home for a summer 
campaign among the mountains and water-falls. 

The Colonel, with his wife and daughters, enjoyed a most excellent 
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appetite at the several points, in Georgia, of Tallulah, Toccoa and 
Eastatoia, and in their own state, of Table Mountain, White Water, 
Slicking and Cesar’s Head. At the loveliness and sublimity of each 
and all of these scenes, Col. Beall, with his wife and daughters, ex- 
claimed, “ Charming! O, ’tis delightful !"” whenever any oue of suffi- 
cient importance was near enough to hear and note the display of 
emotion. 

At length Colonel Beall ordered his horses’ heads turned home- 
wards, but before much distance was accomplished, an accident hap- 
pened to the carriage, and a long detention was before them. 

Fortunately, upon an eminence, and about a mile from the scene of 
disaster, was a mansion, evidently the abode of a gentleman of means 
and taste. Thither the Colonel quickly despatched « negro to solicit 
aid in their dilemma. 

“* Ay, ay,” said Major Peters, when the servant followed his best 
bow with a deferential announcement of his business to the owner of 
the mansion—* Colonel Beall, from the low country—ay? Give 
Major Peters’ compliments to your master, and tell him my carriage 
shall be down directly to bring his family to my house, and that I will 
send my servants to look after his.” 

This courtesy the boy hastened to convey to the Colonel, but 
scarcely had he done so before Major Peters was himself upon the 
ground, lamenting their loss, and cordially proffering the use of his 
house, his purse and his time. Col. Beall and bis family were there- 
fore soon at home, in the drawing-room of the hospitable Major. 

“‘ Now, my dear,” said Peters to Mrs. Peters, before introducing her 
to his guests—* Now, my dear, this Colonel Beall is a mau of some 
considerable importance, from below; renowned, especially for his 
hospitality, and 1 would not be outdone by him ; therefore, my dear, 
use every effort—supply the best of every thing, in the best manner— 
anticipate all their wants—the wants even of the children and ser- 
vants, while I’ll see that no wines are lacking, and that the horses 
grow fat. By the way, my dear, give the children plenty of fruit and 
milk—milk particularly, they are very fond of that.” 

Mrs. Peters, always upon hospitable thoughts intent, now bustled 
about with additional alacrity aud smiles. Never did entertainers do 
their devoir with so much success, and never were guests so delighted. 
Three days passed before they were enabled to resume their journey, 
and even then they were pressed to prolong the visit. In the interval 
Major Peters had, in person, gone to the neighboring village and seen 
the Colonel’s carriage repaired; discharging the cost out of his own 
proper purse. 

“ And now, my dear Major,” said Col. Beall, when he was about 
starting, and had exhausted himself in thanks to his open-hearted 
host—* now, my dear sir, we have been with you, our family, horses, 
and servants, for several days; please to make your bill sufficiently 
ample to remunerate you.” 

‘“* My bill, sir! I assure you I have no demand whatever against 

ou.” 
mC No demand, Major Peters! but you must have. We have tres- 
passed both upon your time and your purse.” 

* Indeed, sir, I have no bill whatever,” 
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*« But, Major Peters, you must have. I cannot leave without pay- 
ing you.” 

e- Colonel Beall, when I recall the great debt of gratitude which I 
owe you, it seems impossible for me ever to make sufficient return.” 

“Debt! gratitude! my dear sir! I never met you before! you are 
under no obligation to me /” 

“‘ Great—very great obligation, Colonel Beall—immeasurable obli- 
gation. You knew not, most excellent man, when you conferred the 
favor, that it was any other than a poor wayfarer whom you served.” 

“* Major Peters, you speak mysteries! I pray you, sir, explain.” 

** Colonel Beall, as I said before, I have never, for an instant, for- 
gotten your kindness, nor shall I to the hour of my death; and surely, 
Colonel Beall, ‘ one good turn deserves another,’ and besides I do not 
keep tavern !”” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Ah, Col. Beall, I see that you begin to recall the incident, and 
surely you cannot have quite forgotten the dark and drear December 
night, when a poor traveller, benighted, half drowned, and half starved, 
sought shelter and food—if only a fodder-loft and a hoe-cake, at your 
princely mansion, and—was refused !” 

“ Surely, Major Peters, you were not that man! you 

“ And was refused, Col. Beall, as the distressed beggar would hardly 
have been at the poorest door in the land. Col. Beall, I am not un- 
gat and I tell you again, ‘ one good turn deserves another,’ and 

or your past kindness to me, you are most heartily welcome to what 
you have enjoyed under my roof.” 

Abashed and humbled was Colonel Beall, at these words—and 
more particularly at the severe reproof conveyed in the cool and chill- 
ing politeness, and the ironical thanks of his host. He at length found 
words to stammer forth an apology, and a hope that Major Peters 
could forgive and forget. 

Major Peters, with cold and lofty courtesy, assured him, that when 
such a favor as he had received was conferred upon him, and by one 
in a station where it was so little to be expected, he never could for- 
get it, and as to forgiving, he knew of nothing to forgive—the Colonel 
had deeply obliged him, and as far as circumstances enabled, he had 
striven to return the obligation. 

** But,” said Col. Beall, “ in the winter, we live in Charleston—have 
a round of parties and gayeties, pleasant to young folks; you have 
daughters—now, you and your wife bring them with you to town— 
make my house your home—and let me, in some way, repay your 
kindness.” 

** You owe me nothing, sir ;” replied Major Peters, in the same 
ealm tone, “I have only discharged my duty.” 

By this time the Colonel’s family were in their carriage, and he him- 
self stepping io, sank in his seat, crest-fallen and ashamed. As they 
passed from the door, the Major waved them a farewell kiss, and re- 

Reader ; our tale has a moral. Remember it—and in the same 
way as did Major Peters, that— one good turn deserves another.” 

Georgia. 
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THE COUNT OF GREIERS. 


From the German of Uhland. 





BY MARY B. LES. 





Tue youthful Count of Greiers stood at his castle door, 

And looked, on one clear morning, the distant mountains o’er! 
He marked their jutting summits all bathed in golden light, 
With those deep Alpine valleys still steeped in dusky night. 


“Oh Alps! green Alps!’ he murmured, “how tempt ye me to roam, 
Thrice happy are the shepherds who ’mongst you find their ne 3 
Oft have I gazed upon you, yet dream’d not of unrest, 

But now strange choot are waken’d within my inmost breast.” 


And nearer yet, and nearer, the echoing horn he hears, 

As 13 the c summits ascend the mountaineers, 

Till by the castle’s moss-turf they form the circling dance, 

While wreaths and ribbons flutter, and white sleeves gaily glance. 


Soon one, the youngest of them, a shepherdess, as slight 

As May twig, § ps the Count’s — join the circle bright; 
Amid the willing couples she takes, with him, her part, 

And cries, “ Young Count of Greiers, my prisoner thou art!” 


She drags him on still further with bound and merry song, 
They dance, with limbs encircling, the hamlet-haunts along, 
She leads him o’er the green meads, and past the forest’s bounds, 
Till from the far-off mountains, her music clear resounds. 


A second morning dawneth, a third one’s light hath fled, 

Where is the Count of Greiers, is he alive or dead ? 

The sultry sun at evening hath veiled his fiery form, 

Loud thunder shakes the mountains, the wild winds threaten storm. 


The clouds soon burst in torrents, the small brooks swell to streams, 
And as the black night kindles with sudden lightning-gleams, 

It shows in yonder whirlpool, a man who floating strives, 

Till by a branch he seizes, and on the shore arrives. 


“ Where am I?” cries Count Greiers—“ amid that dance so gay, 
The noisy storm-wind seized me, and bore me far away— 

And while all else are sheltered in cot, or rocky cleft, 

A prey to these wild torrents I, only I, am left. 


“ Now fare-ye-well én mountains, with all your happy trou 
Farewell the days that found me one ’midst those shophecd pote 2 
Ah! I may not inhabit a Paradise so free, 

Heaven’s wrath, in yon fork’d lightning, still follows after me. 


“ Ne’er shall these Alpine roses bloom ‘neath my nurturing hand, 
These waves can ne’er extinguish my pad burning brand ; 
The syren, with her magic, hath tempted me to roam, 

Ah! take mein your close walls, my dear, devoted home !”’ 


Ill. 23 
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THE LADY CATHERINE GREY. 


A TALE OF HISTORY. 
BY 4 LADY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Time, the sad power to generous hearts may bring 
Delirious anguish on his fiery wing : 

Barr’d from delight by fate’s untimely hand, 

By wealthless lot, or pitiless command. Camrsertu. 


MorNiNG dawned : her rosy fingers folding up the curtain of night, 
gradually dispelled the sleepy mist from hill, and dale, and mountain 
top, until Pheebus, rising upon the wheels of his chariot, shed a flood 
of light on earth. Turret and tower gleamed brightly beneath his 
flashing rays, and every window of the proud palace, of the still 
prouder Elizabeth, shone like burnished gold. 

The intense heat of the sun had not yet dispelled the cool and re- 
freshing breeze of morn, when the queen, descending the marble steps 
of the court, mounted her gallant steed, surrounded with a train of 
admirers, followed by her favorite hawks, all in readiness for the chase. 
Brilliant was the scene. Soon the clattering of the horses’ hoofs 
ceased on the flinty pavement, and the last notes of the mellow horn 
died upon the still air, as they buried themselves in the thick forest. 

There was one, a usual attendant of the queen in her excursions 
of pleasure, who this morning begged permission to remain at home. 
She accompanied her majesty to the balcony, and following the courtly 
cavalcade with eagereyes until it was lost from her sight, turned to the 
silent walls of the now deserted palace, entered a richly furnished hall, and 
reclining on a sofa, closed her eyes, as if in deepthought. Scarcely 
had she bowed to Fancy’s gentle sway, in musing upon the joys and 
pleasures yet buried in the future, when a light step, and a faltering 
voice breathing her name, awoke her from her revery, and a handsome 
and graceful youth stood before her. The deep blush that mantled 
the cheek of Lady Catherine, as she welcomed the intruder, proved 
him to be no mere visiter: for Hertford, the noble son of the protec- 
tor Somerset, was no other than her betrothed lover. These two ill- 
fated beings had long and secretly cherished a warm and mutual at- 
tachment, notwithstanding the deadly feud that had for years separated 
their fathers, and made them open and avowed enemies. A barrier 
still more formidable than even this, raised itself between them and 
happiness—the stern policy of Elizabeth. 

The sovereigns of England had in all ages claimed the right of su- 
perintending the conduct, and controlling the marriages of the princes 
and princesses of the royal blood, and it could not be supposed that 
Elizabeth, just seated upon her throne, in all the pride of youthful 
strength and royalty, would relinquish this prerogative, and in favor 
of one whose marriage might “ render the succession doubtful, dis- 
tract the kingdom, and ov w her throne.” Lady Catherine Grey 
was the descendant of Henry Seventh, through his second daughter, 
the queen dowager of France. 
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Hertford had come this morning to urge the fulfilment of her pro- 
mise, then or never to become his bride. He approached her, and 
taking her trembling hand in his, imprinted upon it a lover’s kiss. A 
deeper blush tinged her fair brow, but she spoke not. 

“‘ Kate,” said he, parting her soft hair, “all is in readiness, and the 
priest awaits us in the chapel.” She arose from her couch, and en- 
twining her arm in his, silently followed his step. 

The faint light that streamed through the painted glass of the Gothic 
windows, fell upon the altar and the dark robed priest, and filled her 
mind with solemn awe. A presentiment of evil caused the blood to 
rush to her heart. Why this presentiment? She knew Elizabeth's 
vindictive temper, and knew a clandestine marriage unworthy of the 
house of Tudor. She had gone too far to recede, and in that sacred 
place, with only servants as witnesses, the ceremony was performed, 
and she became the wife of Hertford. After a long embrace and 
words of tenderness, breathing the hope of happiness yet to come, 
they parted. 

The sun was lingering over the western hills when Elizabeth re- 
turned with her brilliant train, and the palace was once more made to 
resound with the merry peals of music and mirth. 

It wasan hour past midnight—yet one lone lamp burned in Kate’s 
chamber. The beautiful girl reclined on her couch. The moon- 
beams playing across her countenance, discovered the strong and deep 
emotions of her heart. She arose and sought the balcony. The 
bustling city was hushed in profound silence, and the calm beauty of 
the scene was as a sedative to the quick throbbing heart ; while every 
now and then, a soft strain from a passing barge stole upon her ear. 
But soon other thoughts filled the mind of the lonely girl. The events 
of the last few hours seemed as a dream. Never, for once, did she 
regret her vows, but boding thoughts of the future would come, and 
with a saddened heart she again sought her couch. 

Affectionate words and kind glances were exchanged between 
Hertford and Kate, only by stealth, lest they should betray their inter- 
est in each other. Hertford had not yet made the tour of Europe, 
and was required by his father to set out immediately on his travels. 
The separation was painful indeed, as both must feel, yet hide their 
grief. They endeavored to encourage each other with the prospect of a 
happy termination of their trials on his return. Arrangements were 
made for a secret correspondence. Catherine bore her part well before 
Elizabeth and the ladies of her court. The letters of her husband solaced 
her in his absence, and formed the treasured companions of her soli- 
tary hours. 

Time passed on. Earth had changed her lively robe for a more 
gorgeous one, and the scattered leaves that swept her surface spoke of 
Earth’s inevitable destiny—change. The bright rays of the autumnal 
sun decked the fading landscape, and fell upon the crimson curtains of 
the palace, imparting a hue of gentle twilight to its apartments. A 
female rested her delicate form against a marble pillar of the royal 
edifice, intensely absorbed in the perusal of a letter, which seemed to 
be from one, whom she regarded with no ordinary interest. Her soft 
blue eyes, melting with joy and tenderness, now turned from the snowy 
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sheet, already blistered with tears, to heaven, as if invoking the bless- 
ing of God on one whom she fondly loved. 

It was Kate; deeply was she drinking of this secret rill of happi- 
ness, when interrupted by a summons from Elizabeth. On replacing 
the note in its hiding place, she discovered that a former one was gone. 
Pale and trembling with emotion, she obeyed the mandate. The 
Queen met her with an angry brow, and drawing from the folds of 
her robe a Jetter, asked in a stern voice its meaning. Kate knew her 
doom, and summoning all her courage, told the whole. 

“ You have disgraced the noble house of Tudor, have proved un- 
worthy of your name and ancestors. I will be revenged, and ere the 
sun kisses the horizon, a prison shall receive thee.”” She was instant- 
ly committed to the tower, and its iron gates closed upon that beautiful 
form fitted to adorn a throne. 

Hertford’s unwilling feet in the meantime had travelled over the 
plains of Italia. At Rome he awaited the arrival of letters from Eng- 
land. He stood amid the ruins of the past, but his heart was too much 
absorbed with the hopes and fears of the present, to enjoy its beauties. 
His own, his loving Kate, was the image before whose shrine his 
thoughts and his affections bowed. Was the bright and beautiful 
fabric of happiness woven by their love to be rudely destroyed by the 
hand of the spoiler? It could not be! 

A messenger arrives and brings the tidings of Catherine’s imprison- 
ment. Hertford flew, almost upon the wings of the wind, to his home, 
and, as he fondly thought, to her rescue. Before his feet entered the 
halls of his father, the secret emissaries of Elizabeth seized him and 
conducted him to the tower. Could he have shared captivity with 
Kate, it would have been more blessed than freedom without her. But 
whilst the same walls enclosed them, they were separated by locks and 
bolts, and the vigilance of their keeper. 

At this time the plague spread its dark pall over the city of Lon- 
don. Beneath its livid folds lay the noble and ignoble, rich and 
poor, youth and age. The wild places were sought for shelter, 
but none so wild that its poisonous breath did not visit, none so secret 
that the quick-sighted pestilence did not discover. Justice was for- 
gotten and her courts deserted. The terrified jailors flew, and the 
guilty mingled with the innocent. 

This calamity which brought sorrow and death to thousands, gave 
to Lady Hertford some mitigations of her sufferings. She was 
allowed to reside at the country seat of her uncle, Lord John Grey, 
and permitted to breathe the cool and refreshing air which had so 
long been forbidden her. It only carried her back to the past—she 
thought of the happy hours of childhood. The tide of time rolled 
back to the moment when she first saw Hertford. Then she lived in 
the sunny smiles of the court, the favorite of her sovereign. She re- 
membered, too, the doubts that clouded her mind the day she became 
his bride. And even now, though she enjoyed comparative liberty, 
and her friends were making every effort to obtain pardon from Eliza- 
beth, still these gloomy presentiments pressed upon her heart and sub- 
dued her spirits. Princely rank was dearly purchased by her and 
her unfortunate sister; cold policy was weaving for her a darker 
destiny than even that which shrouded the lovely Lady Jane. 
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Kate was seated in her uncle’s dwelling, buried in sweet and tender 
remembrances, when the sound of many footsteps on the pavement 
and the clashing of arms arrested her attention. On approaching the 
window, she beheld an officer of the queen’s surrounded by an 
armed band. This sight was ominous of her doom, and she knew 
that she must return to the tower. With many tears she separated 
from her friends. The native sweetness and loveliness of her charac- 
ter endeared her to them, and her sorrows awakened all their sympa- 
thy. Many a proud knee of the haughty house of Suffolk had 
bowed before the inflexible Elizabeth, but all in vain, and they now 
felt that the gates of the tower would close upon her forever. 

Where was the gallant Hertford? The same living death awaited 
him. The only alleviation to his suffering was that he breathed the 
same air with his Kate. A faint hope sometimes visited them, that 
the keeper of the prison would allow them to meet, but he was not 
a man to be bribed from his duty. Yet with the assistance of others, 
Hertford found means to elude his vigilance. A secret passage was 
pointed out, and through this he entered the apartment of his wife. 

The suddenness of his appearance overcome her fortitude—and it 
was long ere he could sooth and calm her mind. He was conscious 
that the fragile being that stood beside him was his own Kate ; yet 
how changed from the beautiful blooming bride he had left! He led 
her to the window, where the soft breeze fanning her brow somewhat 
revived her feelings. 

It was a glorious evening in May. The sun was just retiring to 
his couch in the west. Clouds of amber and gold floated over the 
pure depths, moving in solemn silence to their long western homes. 
Such was the scene visible from the window, where stood Hertford 
and his wife. With the last rays of the sun resting on her features, 
Kate turned her full blue eyes to the gorgeous canopy of heaven 
gradually fading into dimness, as if desirous to penetrate even to the 
third heaven. For a while the silence remained unbroken. When 
Hertford, entwining his arm around her slender form, said, while his 
rich voice fel] like music on her ear, ‘* Why look so sad ; let us enjoy 
this brief space of happiness granted us within the walls of this lonely 
tower?” ‘ You mistake,” said Kate, turning her eyes, melting with 
the tenderest emotions, upon her husband, “ I am not sad, but happy. 
Ere those clouds have many times floated to their rest, my spirit will 
soar far above them, and the bright orb which imparts to them their 
brilliancy, to a land of light and love.” 

The hour of separation again interrupted their communion. 
They parted, and it proved to be their final parting. The prison 
doors again closed, and Kate was left to her own reflections. For a 
few moments she remained with her hands clasped as if in mental 
prayer for him whom she would see no more. Sorrow and disap- 
pointment had drank up the well-spring of life within her, and she 
knew that she must die. The same stern power that laid the head of 
her youthful sister, the virtuous and accomplished Lady Jane Grey, 
upon the block, doomed her to a death more slow, but as sure ; and 
as her fragile body, worn out by her long captivity, wasted away, her 
weary spirit longed to leave its prison-house of clay—but not in bitter- 
ness: with the charity of him who in his last extremities said of his 
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enemies, “ Father, forgive them,” did she freely pardon those who had 
darkened the morning of her young existence, and caused its sun to go 
down at noon. With calmness and even joy, she awaited the grim 
messenger. Her last earthly thoughts were Hertford’s. She drew 
from her finger a ring, the pledge of their love and marriage, and desired 
her weeping attendant to deliver it to her husband. Then closing 
her sinking eye-lids with her own soft hands, her meek spirit passed to 
the God who gave it. 
E. C. B. 





THY BEAUTY PROSTRATE IN THE DUST. 





BY MARY MILLER. 


Tuy beauty prostrate in the dust, 
‘Thy graces in the grave ; 

Oh who shall earthly pleasure trust, 
Or what from death can save! 


Could beauty cheat the spoiler—thou 
Wert living by my side; 

Could truth—I might behold thee now, 
And bliss with me abide! 


Could love protect thee from his might, 
Oh thou hadst never died. 

Could honor—’twas thy portion bright, 
And emulative pride. 


Did noblest bravery scare the fiend, 
He had not seized on thee ; 

Did gentleness a mortal shield, 
Oh! none could gentler be ! 


Might intellectual glory spread 

A guard ’round feeble man, 
I ne’er had mourn’d thee with the dead, 
Or wept thy life—a span. 














And art thou prostrate in the dust, 
Thy beauty in the grave! 

Oh who shall earthly pleasure trust, 
Or what from death can save ? 










Mount Carmel, S. C. 






MUSIC, 










BY AW AMATEUR. 









On! there is music in the sky, 
Where spheres majestic move ; 
And on the earth is melody, 
Around, below, above : 
It dwelleth in the fountain’s gush, 
And murmurs th h the dell, 
*Tis wafted on the zephyr—hush ! 
And in the dinner-bell ! te) 
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PuMPKINTOWN AND ITs ALBUMs.—During 4 recent tour in the hill-region of South 
Carolina, we visited the cataracts of the “ White Water,” which afford scenery scarcely 
inferior in grandeur to the “Tallulah” of our own State, and indeed, so far as the falls of 
waterare concerned, claim the preéminence. The whole of the region that we tra- 
versed abounds in rich and varied scenes, as yet almost unknown, but destined, at no very 
remote period, to be the resort and admiration of thousands. Our artist, who was our 
companion, enriched his portfolio with numerous drawings, that for the picturesque and 
beautiful, can hardly be surpassed in the world. These will, in due time, be presented 
to the readers of Orton. The greatest obstacle to the scenes of which we speak, be- 
coming extensively known, are the miserable roads, and the more miserable fare, to be 
met with in their vicinity. Even the “Table Rock,” of which every Carolinian has, 
at least, heard, and which thousands have visited, is liable to the latter objection in its 
full force ; nor would it be too much to say, that of all the places of resort in the South, 
Pumpkintown is the most notoriously destitute of comfort and accommodation! And 
yet, to peruse the various old ledgers which have successively figured as “ Register and 
Album” at Pumpkintown, a locality fitly described, as neither city, town, village, hamlet, 
nor even “hamlet’s ghost”—one would suppose, from the innumerous compliments 
therein paid to the host and hostess, that the writers had enjoyed every possible comfort, 
and found their inn an Elysium! or else, that they were emulating each other’s skill in 
“most expressive irony.” Ifthe latter be the true conclusion, as indeed it must be, the only 
pity is, that these shafts of irony fail of their object; and are mistaken all for compliments, 
until the proprietors of Pumpkintown really believe that their comfortless barn is a man- 
sion, and their insufferable apologies for “ bed and board,”’ worthy of all praise ! 

Speaking of the “ Register and Album” of this one-housed place—it contains some 
rare and recherché passages, a few of which we copied, to while away a very tedious 
hour of our sojourn ; and we have thought it well to subjoin them for the gratification of 
our readers. On those time and other-stained pages, shine the lucubrations of many lit- 
tle wits, who were doubtless fain to achieve immortality in a manner so easy as to write 
in a public album! For the assistance we lend them, in the furtherance of their vast 
design, by putting them into print, they will certainly feel under the deepest obligations. 
We quote verbatim, literatim et punctuatim ! 

“ We do nothing more than justice to the Table Rock, [for which, no doubt, the Table 
Rock is eternally indebted to the author,] in saying that our language does not contane 
words, with which we could convay to those who never have seen it, any thing like a cor- 
rect idea of this stupendious pile! We are, therefore, under the necessity of saying, as 
one has said before us—that it is a great big rock! A visiter, [which one ?] will be struck 
with the great quantity of spruce pine that so abundantly abounds on its sumit! * * 

The prospect it is needless to say any thing about when on the sumit, if the celebra- 
ted Washington Irving with all his faculties of description was to undertake it, he would 
find it a most splendid failure! If all the world was paper, all the sea ink, every tree 
and shrub a pen, and every man a writer, he [every man, of course,) could not depict 
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in half its realities, the beauties of the prospect. This is the description that we can give, 
and hope that those who are not satisfied with it will go and look, and frame a better if 
they can!” [Really we should not like to try !] 

The same writer, expresses ‘his conviction that “ there will yet be a Rail-Road to the 
sumit of the Rock,” and that a “ stationary engine will be used upon the sumit, which 
will bring cars up by means of that article, which is commonly denominated a rope ; and 
all at once, and not by piece meals, enfold to the enraptured gaze of the passengers, one 
of the greatest beauties and natural curiosities of this sublumary world”—a pleasure which 
the writer compares “ to lounging in anocean of lamb’s wool and peacock feathers, pro- 
vided that this rope should not brake !”” 

Let us turn from the contemplation of such a terrible catastrophy to another of these 
Album Records. To all whom it may concern :— 

“ Be it remembered, that on the 31st day of August, 1836, a party consisting of Albert 
M. S—, B. B—, C.M. B——, W. N——, B. L——, and his three sons, John, Wil- 
liam, and Edwin, ascended the sumit of the Table Rock, and seated themselves upon 
its lofty eminence ; to say that the scenery presented to our view, was grand, awful, 
sublime and terrific, would be futile, as this has been reiterated over again and again—it is 
only necessary to visit it to enjoy the most splendid prospect in the world.” 

Once more : 

“It would be in vain for us to attempt to discribe the magnificence and grandeur of this 
noted mount. The feelings of terror and amazement which the seen produces cannot 
be expressed by human language. No discription or panting can produce the feelings 
which occur from ocular demonstration. Nothing that we have ever seen, have given us 
such feelings of sublimity, except the view and study of the astronomic world !”’ 

The poetry of the “ Albums” bears no proportion in quantity to the prose, at which 
we marvel greatly, but as if to compensate us for this deficiency, its quality is certainly 
“ extra good.” Let the reader judge while he reads the following effusions : 


“ Though visited twice before by me, 
An interest stil) is felt in thee ; 
And still new scenes my fancy conjures up, 
When I drink from thy spring in the traveller’s cup!” 


A fellow “of most excellent fancy” he—but hear another, with whom words were 
doubtless fewer than his thoughts. . 


“ Hail mighty rock, so big and high, 
Idid not think thou was so nigh!” 


This distich affords an admirable parallel to one we recently met with in the Album 
of the Rock Mountain in Georgia, and we are half disposed to attribute them to the same 
author. This, however, is too deep a matter to be discussed here. 


“Oh mercy ! such a pile of stones— 
Was never seed by John N. Jones!” 


But we must hasten to present to the reader the chef d’ouvre poetique of the Pump- 
kintown Register and Album—folio second. Its length will be forgotten in the exquisite 
grace and melody of its versification, the elevated, and even sublime tone of its senti- 
ment, and especially, the impressive rhetori¢al climax with which it closes. 


“ Yea muses attend, and ennable my mind, 
To Tell of this scene, so estic sublime ; 
While our curiosity was eccited— 
Our minds was more than delighted. 
When ding at the b iful base, 
Where Nature and Romance displayed all their grace. 
From thence we ascended high up to the steps, 
Erected by Genius, assisted by Art, (!!) 
We thought at the time the scene from our Memory 
Never, No, Never, should depart. 
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High above Earth the steps did we clime, 
has on the beautiful rock did we sweetly recline! 
After surveying the top around the Cedar did we go, 
Without the fear of landing 
ven hundred feet on the rocky surface below ! 

fter gratifying ourselves with the Top of the Rock 
We came down the whip and spur gap. 
And being the first that e’er did It 
We do not wish It forgot. 
Now with exquisite pleasure which ne’er can be told 
Only by to those who never have seen 
Hasten, fly! oh go! and behold— 
And now with our Ideas bright and elevated [very] 
We leave Pumpkin Town Friends 

‘0 visit those to whom we are nearer related. 
Now pad, poh our A py sweet ee, 
Resolved again t jace, ere long, for to roam [to 
But before we ccaccne = to} 
Our thanks are respectfully due 
To our Pilet, our host and Muscian Too!”’ 


Oh Mr. W. P. H.R. * * * * * *, was it among the things within the cognizance of 
your most solicitous maternal relative that you were out? We fear not. 
Who, in this connection, can help recalling the lines of Pope: 


“Jn bulk there are not more degrees 
From elephant to mites in cheese,” 
Than what a curious eye may trace, 
To creatures of the rhyming race! 
From bad té worse, and worse t! fall, 
But who can réach the worst of all! 
For though itv Nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite, 
Tn poetry the height we know, 
Tis only infinite below !” 


And who, in reference to the multitudes of would-be bards that infest the land, like 
the frogs of Pharaoh, will not exclaim with the same author— 


‘What reason can there be assigned 
For this perverseness in the mind ; 
Brutes find out where their talents lie, 
A bear will not attempt to fly !” 


Rarely, indeed, is any thing worthy of perusal found in the public Albums of the 
country, since true Genius shrinks from contact with such shallow wits as those who use 
such vehicles to parade their folly ! 


Donna Fiornipa. A Tale. By the author of “ Atalantis,” etc. Charleston: Burgess 
and James 


Tus little volume, which, in its mechanical execution does great credit to'the pub- 
lishers, embodies the four Cantos of a Poem, which the author originally published in the 
“ Magnolia” Magazine. 

We learn, from the preface, that this‘ poem was chiefly the production of the author’s 
youth ; and that he has been induced to publish it by that strong, and yet indescribable 
feeling with which the mind cherishes and seeks to pérpetuate the performances of its 
youth. These Cantos are but the introduction, it would seem, of the story which the 
poet has to relate, should “the public judgment and his own” agree as to the interest 
it would excite. If thesé are received with favor, the story will doubtless be finished. 

We have read these Cantos, and not without some degree of pleasure, but we are not 
able to discover that interest which the author supposes to belong to them. The verse 


is the same as that of “* Don Juan,” and we think with the author, that he has “ unwise- 
VOL. II. 24 
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ly made that too famous production his model.’”’. More is expected of such an imitation 
than would be of a performance more original in its manner; and were it even superior 
to the model, it is hardly to be supposed that the public would readily find it out. 

The style, therefore, of “ Donna Florida,” is an unfortunate one. The poem is not des- 
titute of the elements of true poetry, but it does not strike us as constituting, on the 
whole, a happy or successful performance ; and we think, in good truth, that the author 
prizes it more highly than his readers will be likely todo. There are many passages in 
the poem which do credit to the author's genius and taste, and exhibit a happy combina- 
tion of vigorous thought, rich humor, and graceful expression ; but if we are not in fault, 
there are more which are not at all remarkable for these excellencies. 

We present a few extracts that the reader may receive our opinion with judgment. 
The following isa graceful and pleasing description of the heroine of the tale. 


Hers was the beauty of rare symmetry, 

Where tone still campers feature. In her face 
Presiding, hover’d forms of harmony, 

That took all harshness from thet holy place ; 
Yet each was ali perfection to the eye, 

ata bright, instinct with maiden 

spoke to eye, and lip, and cheek, % 
armouious, like some rivulet’s rippling flow. 


Young was she, scarce sixteen—yet tall and bending— 
Graceful as any willow by the wave, 
Glad was she, and a mirthfulness still blending, 
Even with her sadness, mirthfulness still gave; 
Light hearted, as if never once offending, 
It did not seem as if she could be grave ; 
Certain, that song or psalm, or changing masaiier, 
Ne’er made her dull for two whole hours together! 


In connection, and yet in contrast, we present the portrait of one of the heroes, a lover 


of the beautiful maiden. 


Foremost among her suitors, there was one 
Than whom the nation had no braver ae, 
In all the Moorish fights victorious kno’ 
The king himself had spoke with favoring voice ; 
And Ponce de Leon was a name that sh: 
And sounded too, with no hao. noise ; 
He had been in his youth a vigorous ‘elon 
But Time had touched him—he was rather mellow! 


His beard had something of a grizzly eae Bre 
And sallow was his shrivelled-u ~ dag oes 
His shoulders caught a stoop at fi =e 
And his good form had lost its papal 
But yet he fondly fancied be might do, 
And could not see the folly of connection — 
Hein thecold November of the year, 
With one who had just seen her May appear. 


The following is not a very flattering description of “the porcelain clay of human na- 


ture,” as Dryden calls woman. 


Have you not seen her in the public way 
Snare setting? In the ball-room mark’d her eyes, 
Pursuing like a very snake’s, ber prey 3— 
And vainly would he dodge them and be wise! 
In flight alone is safety. Do you stray 
Beside her when the moon is in the skies ? 
Or by the brooklet, or along the sea— 
Or in the garden, parlor, buttery !— 


In all of these isdanger. With what smiles, 
Songs, tender glances, looks of gentlest fear,— 

AN humbug ! most certainly 
Takes you by =o ainbeam or ear, 

Leads you and binds you, soothes, you and reyiles, 
Plays, cat-like, your terrors, terrors: Gli the'enars 

Is fastened, and she knows you cannot fly, 

Then, the same traitress Eve, she stands before your eye. 














Ss 
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She is the cause of all the ill world’s evil, 
She kicks up all the dust, she makes the strife ; 
She is at the bottom of each deed uncivil, 
Mixes the bitter in the bow! of life; 
And keeping up her commerce with the d—l, 
Is still in some shape tempter, maid or wife; 
Still wooing, winning—with stolen apples cramming us, 
The game at last being finished by her d—ning us! 


Our limits will not allow us to make further extracts—and indeed the stanzas presen- 
ted afford a fair specimen of the general manner of the poem. In repeating our opinion 
that Donna Florida will not add to the reputation of Mr. Simms asa poet, we wish not 
ais to be understood as questioning his title to the reputation he enjoys. If we regard him 
—. as a better writer of prose than of verse, we do not wish to derogate aught from his right- 
ful honor in the latter field. He is identified with the literature of the South, and for 
his many efforts to sustain and elevate it, he deserves the gratitude of the public. 





An Anpress, on the great points of difference between Ancient and Modern Civiliza- 
tion. Delivered before the Demosthenian and Phi Kappa Societies of Franklin Col- 
tore, on Thursday, August 30, 1843. By Hon. F. W. Pickens, of 8. C. pp. 12. 
Athens, Albon Chase. 

‘We were among the multitude who listened to this Address, at the late commencement 
of our College, and the impression which we then received of its sterling merit, has 
been confirmed by a fireside perusal. It has become the fashion, it would seem, on an- 
niversary occasions, for orators to deal more in the poetical and imaginative, than in the 
sober and practical ; and it is refreshing sometimes to find an exception to this rule. 
The Address before us is a truly intellectual effort, characterized by vigor and force of 
thought, with dignity and clearness of expression. The author approaches his subject 
without circumlocution, and illustrates it in a pleasing, convincing and impressive man- 
ner. He contrasts the conditions or features of ancient and modern civilization in vivid 
colors, and traces the rapid strides and permanent character of the latter to successive 
great agencies. These are the use of gunpowder and artillery, the art of printing, the 
Magna Charta, the application of inductive reasoning to science and philosophy, the De- 
claration of American Independence, and last, not least, the truths and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 'We should be glad, if we had room, to quote various passages in illustration of 
these points; but we must confine ourself to a single extract, in which the speaker pays 
just tribute to the humanizing and elevating power of the Christian religion. 


“ In comparing ancient with modern civilization, and tracing their effects upon the des- 
tiny of man, no one who reflects upon these topics, can overlook the great truths that have 
been announced to the world by Christ and his followers. Of all the causes combined, 
they have produced the most profound impressions upon the face of modern society. It 
is not my province to speak of their divinity, but to treat them as great philosophical 
truths that have deeply affected the nature, the disposition, and the relations of man in 
society. The great doctrines of original sin, and the responsibility and immortality of 
the soul, as first taught under the inspirations of our religion, were well calculated to af- 
feet profoundly, the whole organization of society, and to make man, as it were, a new 
and regenerated being. To reflect upon the rise and progress of these doctrines, and 
their effects upon the human race, is one of the most extraordinary and vast subjects that 
was ever presented to the contemplation of man. With the exception of their founder, 
they were first proclaimed and expounded by the poor and the feeble, only to receive the 
scoffs and contempt of the powerful, and of those who were wise in their own conceit ; 
and yet, they have risen up in power to shake kingdoms and dynasties, and to make the 

: mightiest of this earth quail and tremble as unweaned infants under the trumpet’s blast. 
1a In this, they bear analogy to the great works of nature, as exhibited in creation 
around us. Look at the Missouri and the Mississippi, as they roll through the inheritance 

of freemen, almost from the frozen regions of the poles, down even to the burning sands 
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of the tropics. Go and trace out their origin ; and you will find at the foot of perhaps 
some nameless hill, a bubbling spring, from whence runs a little rill, over which the wild 
savage steps in his careless walks, and from the ripple of whose waters even the timid 
fawn turns not aside ; but follow it to the valley below, and it. deepens, and it widens, 
and it swells, until the wealth of a nation rides on its surface, and at the voice of 
whose angry wave the daring mariner trembles. So it is with the origin, the progress, 
the power and triumph of those great truths to which I have alluded. The banner upon 
which they were inscribed, was first unfurled by a handful of outcast fishermen, but to 
be spurned and spit upon; and yet, in the progress of society, that same banner now 
waves over every enlightened region of this earth, and seems destined, at no very distant 
day, to sweep the whole human race under its broad and benignant folds. This surely 
must be the progress and the triumph of truth, sustained by the living witnesses that rise 
up in the feelings and the heart of man,” 


Ay Appress, delivered at oe Annual Commencement of the Female College, at Macon, 
Ga., July 13 — ore ev. A. Mzans, A. M., Prof. Phys. Sciences, Emory College, 
etc. pp. 20. 


We are indebted to the author for a copy of this Address, which, we have no doubt, ex- 
cited, on the occasion and ate the pleasing circumstances of its delivery, aided by the 
t of the sp , a degree of interest which cannot be realized in its pe- 
meal. The theme is one, which if it were not exhaustless, had been long since exhausted. 
Female education has been presented to the public mind in a thousand varying lights, 
its importance, its aims, its defects, its auxiliaries have been the subjects of unnumbered 
tongues and pens. In the pages before us, the author has discussed, with great zeal and 
fervor, several points corinected with the great subject. He has allowed himsélfa wide 
scope ; the principal position however assumed and defended, is the necessity of a re- 
ligious education—an education founded on the great truths and principles of the Book of 
Life. He condemns, in a severe but not unmerited strain of rebuke, the spirit or policy, 
which would exclude the Bible from our halls of learning, and presents, in vivid language, 
the dangers of that system of education in which Christianity has no part. 

While we heartily respond to the propriety and philanthropy of the sentiments of the 
Address, and honor the heart which prompted them, we must confess that we are less 
pleased with the author's style, which, to use an expressive Frenchism—is rather ezalté. 
It is, at times, more than florid—even bordering on the bombastic. These faults are less 
striking in an oral effort, than on a printed page, were they appear unrelieved by the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of the speaker’s manner. We subjoin an extract or two that the 
justice of our criticism may be apparent tothe reader. 





“Would you then mark the curse of Heaven upon this impious attempt at the ostracism 
ofthe Bible? Turn, turn your eyes to the precocious ruin of yon modern American Coliseum 
upon the banks-of the distant Schuylkill— designed by its infidel projector to be a College 
without a God ;—smitten in the greenness of its gigantic youth with the marasmus of fatal 
decline ; the princely donation of its departed millionaire, squandered upon the winds, 
and the loudening voice of insulted Christendom, like “the sound of many waters, pro- 
claiming its hopeless doom.” 


Or again : 


“The loveliness of virtue and the deformity of vice, though drawn by the graphic pen- 
cil of a Raphael, or colored by the brilliant imagination of a Massilon, are utterly insuffi- 
cient to restrain the young and restive heart—when rampant passion is in view of its victim. 
Sooner attempt to seize the whirlwind’s bit or lock the tempest’s wheel, than bind in re- 
bellious nature by the flimsy wicker-werk of Platonic morals, or the cob-web cordage of a 
Hume's philosophy !” 


4b 





so. 


iy 


Sa, 
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We add the closing passage of the Address in illustration both of the fervor of the author's 
spirit and of his style. 


“We have been constrained to learn many valuable lessons for future service, by the 
teachings ofexperience. The pitiless blast, has but tried our timbers and proved the sea- 
worthiness ofour craft. And if Heaven shall spare us to outride the gale, we may soon 
look for smoother waters and asunnier sky, But can our common enterprise fail? Can 
the warm hearts and strong arms of the generous South, suffer us to sink within cable’s 
length of the means of rescue—laden as we are with the priceless cargo of knowledge and 
virtue designed as the inheritance of their own sons and daughters? Shall the pleasure 
seeking crowds of both North and South, contribute their thousands to witness the ques- 
tionable attitudes of a dancing girl, or pamper the popular vices of the stage, and yet shall 
the grave and the good, who professedly weep oyer the iniquities of the age, and cry in 
their closets “ Thy Kingdom come,”—when their prayer begins to be heard in the exten- 
sion of the Messiah’s reign—when our colleges and Universities are turning into garri- 
sons of defence for the authenticity and purity of the Scriptures, and our preparatory 
schools becoming literary drilling-poets for Missionary hundreds, training for the field of 
conquest—when the air thickens with armed hosts to echo the yoice of victory ; and when 
too, the formidable srast, chafed and sore under the pungent lance of Protestantism, is re- 
marshalling under the shadow of the Vatican, his long deserted legions to push the battle 
to the gates, and make one /ast, deadly thrust for empire—in this momentous crisis—Great 
God! Task, shall the grave and the good, the virtuous and the wise, whose cattle cover 
a thousand hills, and whose granaries are glutted by the munificence of the God they 
serve, ungratefully withhold the needed supplies from his own famishing forces, and with 
parsimonious hand and reckless heart, sptke the very ‘y of He , and muzzle the 
moral enginery, destined to play upon the strongest bulwarks of sin—foil Infidelity in her 
high places, and unfurl the flag of eternal triumph upon the blazing battlements of Zion ? 
Never! O never! Let the manly hearts on my right, and the sympathizing bosoms on 
my left, true to the cause they love, in unison of response, cry ‘ Never !'—Let the voice 
of the coming age that shall tell our history and report this day’s decision, echo—* Never !’ 
And the Archangel’s eye in the last great morning, when Eternity’s twilight is gleaming 
upon the dead, decypher upon our grave-stones—* NEVER! NEVER!!!” 








Tue Presipent’s Davcuters. ByFrepertca Bremer. Translated by Mary Howirr. 
New-York : Harper and Brothers. 


Nina. The President’s Daughters. Part II. By Frepertca Bremer. Translated by 

Mary Howitt. New-York, Harper and Brothers. 

These two volumes, issued by the Harpers in their cheap style, will have a “legion” of 
readers. We have before alluded to the rapidity with which Freperica BREMER’s wri- 
tings have won popularity in this country. In addition tothe “ Neighbors” and “ Home,” 
there have recently appeared “ The H—— Family,” a delightful production, and the 
two connected works whose names are placed at the head of this notice. We are not 
surprised at the great favor with which these beautiful pictures of “ Life in Sweden,” 
are received by American readers. They are so full of nature, and withal so fraught with 
grace and beauty and piety, that it were impossible not to be pleased with them. Ex- 
quisite, indeed, are many of the portraitures which Miss Bremer has given us in the 
two works under notice. “ Nina” particularly, abounds with interest. It isnot our pur- 
pose now, to enter into a detailed examination of their merits, or to present an estimate of 
the genius of their author. Suffice it to say, that of the “thousand and one” novels, to 
which the age has given birth, these are of the few which are really unexceptionable in 
their moral character. They are emphatically books for the family circle, and much de- 
light and instruction will they «ffurd to the pure minded reader through the long winter 
nights. We commend the whoie series to the lover of graceful and useful fictions. Plea- 
sant revealings will they afford him of s strange land, and kindle in his heart a deeper and 
kindlier sympathy for his race. 
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Tue Sournern Lrrerary Messenckr.—This excellent and deservedly popular 
monthly, under the control of its new editor and proprietor, B. B. Minor, Esq., main- 
tains the interest it possessed before the death of its projector. Its typographical execu- 
tion is very neat. Its papers are varied and interesting, and the Editor's Table begins to 
assume an appearance of care and bounty. We hope Mr. Minor will not suffer himself 
to be excluded—even though he may have more than enough of contributions. The 
“ Leaves from the Journal of a poor Vicar in Wiltshire,” in the October Number, we re- 
member to have read in the “ Ladies’ Companion,” some time in 1841 we think. It may 
not be exactly the same version however. We give the “ Messenger” kindly greeting 
and a cordial God-speed. 


Tue Kyicxersocxer. Our old friend “ Diedrich,” is invariable in his monthly 
visits—ever agreeable, and of course ever welcome. There is a degree of elegance 
about this magazine, both typographical and intellectual, that amounts to a charm. It 
contains articles that do credit to our literature. If it were not so, how is it possible, 
that at the price of five dollars—and without the attraction of plates—it should hold its 
own, in this day of unparalleled competition among periodicals? It possesses a large 
degree of the public favor, and it deserves it. It has just completed its twenty-second 
semi-annual volume. 


Tue New Mirron.—This elegant, sprightly, and entertaining weekly journal, is ra- 
pidly winning the favor of the readers of light literature. How can it be otherwise, 
when its pages reflect the wit and talent of such popular writers as N. P. Willis and 
George P. Morris ? The work is really very beautifully execated—both in its typographi- 


eal and pictorial departments, and we regard it as one of the most recherché and plea- 
sant of American periodicals. 


Sgzars’ Famity Macazine.—This valuable and popular monthly, should be far 
better known to the southern pablic than it is. A beautiful edition ‘of it is published at 
the office of our work in Penfield, from which the monthly numbers are issued promptly 
at the New-York price, of two dollers per annum. No family, where there are young 
people, should be without this work. It is the only one of the kind published in this 
country, and quite rivals in interest and execution, the famous London Penny Magazine. 
It has one recommendation which should go far, in this day, to make it universally popu- 
lar as a family book—it is conducted on principles of pure taste and morality—and deals 
in truth only. 


Auison’s History or Ecrore.—The Harpers have now completed their cheap, 
and yet very correct and beautiful edition, in sixteen parts, or four royal octavo volumes 
of this justly celebrated work. It is now accessible to the reader, whose means are very 
limited, and no one who wishes a brilliant and deeply interesting record of the times of 
the French Revolution, should hesitate at all to obtain a copy of Mr. Alison’s work. 





MonTHLY CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. Before we shall again enjoy 
the pleasure of this monthly social intercourse—this unreserved and confidential “chat” 
with our most excellent friends, readers and correspondents, another year will have 
elosed—another column will have been erected in honor of the mighty Conqueror Time. 
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One stone more will have fallen from the fabric of the Future, and as we hear its solemn 
plunge into the dark and fathomless waters of the Past, an echo of sadness will be 
awakened in our hearts. The lessons of the departing year are fraught with wisdom, 
and happy will it be for us if we heed them thoughtfully—if we learn, from the reveal- 
ings they will make to us of our deficiencies and follies in the days thet are gone by 
forever, to be wiser, and by help from above, better in those which are yet to come. In 
giving the last sad “ Farewell” to the dying year, let us do so with gratitude forall the 
mercies and blessings it hath brought us, with penitence for all the sins and follies it 
hath witnessed in our conduct, and, finally, with hope that the “new year” may bring 
us as mach good, and when it, too, grows old, may close its eyes upon fewer errors and 
deficiencies in our lives, than its 

“ A merry CurisTmas TO rou aL. !” How the giteting smacks of goed chese end 
festivity ! does it not, dearreader? But if thou hast never spent « winter in Albion’s 
“ fast anchored isle,”’ thou knowest little of itsimport. There, Christmas is a merry and 
delightful season. It gives a bright tint—a couleur de rose, to the otherwise gloomy 
month of December, and crowns the departing year with a halo of beauty. It isa joy 
to all classes and ages of people. The poor, aa well es the rich, hail the advent of this 
national holiday, and many of the former enjoy more comfort, perhaps, in that brief 
week than they doin all the weeks of the year beside. Dost not remember, reader, an 
exquisite balled by that charming writer, Mary Howitt, in which she draws such a 
fascinating yet truthful picture of Christmas? Notremember it! Then shall we afford 
thee a welcome delight by transferring it to our pages. Here it is : 


OLD CHRISTMAS. 


Now he who knows old Christmas, 
He knows a carle of worth ; 
For he is as good a fellow, 
As any upon earth! 


He comes warm-cloaked and coated, 


And soon as he comes anigh the door, 
We open and let him in. 


bys know that ae us, 

we sweep clean ; 

We set him the old arm mo 4 : 
And acushion whereon to: lean. 


And with sprigs of holly and ivy, 
We make the house 1.1 
Just out of an old regard to 
For it was his ancieat way. 


We broach pa trans ale-barrel, 
And we wring Sat wine and tasee; 
And thus we have all things read 
Our good old friend to greet. 


And soon as the time wears round, 


s 
Less punctual is thanhe! 


He comes with a cordial voice, 
That does one good to hear ;— 

He shakes one heartily by the hand, 
As he hath done many a year. 


And after the little children, 
He asks, in a cheerful tone; 
Jack, Kate, and little Annie— 
He remembers them every one !— 


What 2 fine old fellow he is, 

With his faculties all as clear, 
And his heart as warm and — 
As a man’s in his fortieth year 





he-~ a ane th a a oe! g 

ot one. of your ping elves, 

Who, with plenty py Be to spare, 
Think only about themselves! 


Not be! for he loveth the om ; 
And — or for all 

And comes wi! Ble pockese full of 
For the phew ones and the small! 


With a present for every servant, 
For in giving he doth not tire; 

From the red-' jovial oy tg 
To the girl by the kitchen 


And he tells as witty 

And singeth with ith ight and mn iain ; 
And we talk of the 

Till the day that he comes a 


Oh! heise a kind old fellow, 

For though that beef be dear, 
He giveth the parish paupers, 

A good dinner once a year: 


And all the work-house children, 
He sets them down in a row, 

And giveth them rare plum' pudding, 
And two-pence a piece also. 


Oh! could you have seen those paupers, 


Have heard amned children 
You would wish, with them, that C Cetstenss 


Came oft, and tarried tong! 


He must be arich old fellow, 
What money he gives a 

There is not a ‘aot eteed in England— 
Can equal him any day. 


Good luck unto old Christmas, 

And lon ~ ee let us sing; 
For hedo good unto the poor, 
an many a owt king! 
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We have, on two occasions, tendered to Graham's Magazine. and Godey’s Lady's 
Book, the common courtesy of an exchange, and our offers have been refused, or at 
least passed by in silence. We sought exchanges with the Magazines throughout the 
Union, from a desire to promote friendly intercourse between Orion and his contem- 
poraries, and in these cases only has our request been neglected. We donot now allude 
to them, because we attached any great importance to the two works in question, but 
merely to rebuke the discourtesy of their publishers—a discourtesy of which we should 
be unwilling to believe them capable, had not our publisher proposed the exchange, by 
letter, as his wont is ; besides sending the current numbers of our Magazine. What the 
reason of these refusals can be, itis difficult to divine. Is it possible that they are afraid 
of the establishment of a magazine here~at their expense ; and so decline to acknow- 
ledge’its existence ? Let us tell Messrs. Graham dnd Godey, that they will gain nothing, 
in the South, by refusing to show common respect to our work, orto any other emanating 
from among us. . . . . We owe an apology to our éstéemed friend who 
contributes the spirited oul beautiful translation of “The Magician’s Apprentice,” by 
Goéthe, in the present number, forthe delay inits appearance. It was received by the 
publisher in our absenee, last spring, and was mislaid until last month, when we found 
it, by accident, while turning over some old papers in the office. We have been ex- 
pecting to hear from him again for several weeks—but only to‘our disappointment. 
: We tender our thanks to the late editor of the “ Magnolia” for a 
packet of valuable MSS. the contributions of several able and popular ‘weitere, left un- 
published when the “Magnolia” was discontinued. “It appears to me,” he says, “that 
I should best consult the wishes of the authors by placing these papers in your hands.” 
We sincerely hope that these will not be the only contributions of their authors which 
Orton will introduce'to'the public. In this connexion, we take pleasure in informing 
our readers that Mr. Simms will henceforth be a regular correspondent of our Magazine ; 
and we doubt not, that his able pen will greatly enrich its pages and enhance its interests. 
We are now rapidly augmenting the number of our writers. Already are the North and 
the South, the East and the West, lending their generous aid to our work; and it is 
peculiarly grateful to’ our feelings to receive, as we do, the most earnest and flattering 
expressions of interest in the success of our enterprise, from authors far beyond the 
lines which constitute the physical boundaries of the South. Itis for the advancement 
of letters in the South, that we struggle, but aid and sympathy from any and every part 
of the great Union will notbe the less welcome on that account. We rejoice that literary 
men are a vast brotherhood—and that, however separated from each other by physical 
circumstances, there is a spirit in common—and a noble fellowship of soul. 

. The late visit of the young Queen of England to France, is one of the semerke- 

ble events of the age; not less from its novelty than the enthusiasm and excitement to 
which it gave rise. The English and French papers detailed, with tedious minuteness, 
all the movements of the royal parties ; whose intercourse, it would seem, was of a 
very social kind, and free from the constrained etiquette of courts. To the great disap- 
pointment of the Parisians, Victoria did not visit the French metropolis—although the 
Palais Royale had been put in complete preparation for her accommodation. The result of 
the visit must be productive of a better feeling between the two nations than has here- 
tofore existed; and in this light may well be regarded as animportantevent. A column 
will be erected at Triport, it is said, to commemorate the royal visit. 
We intended, in this number, to have published our “ decisions”’as to the numerous 
articles which have poured in upon: us, especially since September, as we are well aware 
that young writers are generally impatient to know the fate of their contributions. We 
are compelled, however, to postpone them until the “ new year,” when we shall endeavor 
to “judge righteous judgment” upon-all. 














THE 
ATHENS HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


——— 


BOARD OF TEACHERS. 
MRS. WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. ....cciccccccesscesseee PRINCIPAL. 
MISS SARAH M. HATHEWAY ASSISTANT 


Wituus C. Rrcnanoe, Teacher of Natural figiencen. 


Kts History and Location. j 
Tuts Institution was organized in January, 1843, and is now established upon a per- 
manent basis. Hitherto it has been only a day-school, but to meet the wishes of many 
friends, and indeed to carry out the original purpose of its projector, it will henceforth 
assume the character of a boarding-school, not, however, to the exclusion of a limited | 
number of day pupils. To further this design, the second annual session of thie Institu- 
tion, will be in the large and commodious mansion, formerly occupied by Col. Cobb. It 
is situated in the upper and most delightful part of the town, and is perfectly sequest- 
ered. The house was erected and arranged for an extensive female boarding-school, 
and is surrounded by pl t and ious grounds for exercise. 





Hts Object. 

The “ Athens High School” was opened to meet the acknowledged wants of the | 
community and the surrounding region, and to ai , at home, tgp perior ad- 
vantages in female education which were lier@go' @ught in distan§ ggminaries, and 
usually at a vast expense. It is believed that this end has been attahs@, and that | 
young ladies who wish’ to finish thei#eduention, and those Who desire to begin and 
pursue a thorough and valuable@ourse of instratetfor’, calculated to develop and mature | 
the intellectual powers, combined with the cultivatiwn of the manners and the heart, 
will find here all the facilities and aids for such culture, that the most celebrated | 
seminaries of the country can afford, and at less than one half of the expense. 





Its Government, 
The discipline of the School is ‘based upon the principle of affection, and: not of fear. | 
To rule by love, is a somewhat novel, but eminently successful feature of modern | 
education ; and its efficiency is always proved where it is fairly and judiciously tested. | 
It is the aim of the teachers to win every pupil to a love of study and a cheerful 
performance of every duty ; and to make the paths of learning pleasant and attractive, | 
those modes and habits of teaching are pursued, which best awaken and call forth the 
energies of the pupil. 
The Course of Study 
Is thorough and extensive, embracing the solid and ornamental branches of English, 
the Natural Sciences, the Mathematics, the Ancient and Modern Languages, and the 
Fine Arts. It is the design of the teachers, not so much to advance the pupil rapidly, 
and consequently superficially, over the higher and more imposing themes of study, 
as to impart to them a sound and thorough knowledge of those branches which are 
at the foundation of valuable learning—to make them completely familiar with their 
own language, its laws and relations—and to initiate them inte the principles of the 
sciences whether moral or physical—so that they may be able in after life to carry 
the steueture of their knowledge to any degree of elevation they may desire, with 
facility and safety. A practical course of instruction, therefore, will be pursued, and 
the native powers of the pupil brought as much as possible into action. 




















Tue Natura. Scrences, are taught altogether by the experimental mode. A regu. 
lar and comprehensive Course of Lécturea on Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemis- 
try, and other branches, is delivered during the session. These lectures are illustra- 
ted, at every step, by means of extensive and efficient Apparatus, connected with the 
School, and thus these important but otherwise dry and repulsive studies, are invested 
with a deep and abiding charm to the pupil. 

Enciisn Composition, success in which is perhaps the greatest accomplishment of 
@ young lady, is ‘One of the most prominent and thorough exercises of the pupil. 
Indeed, to speak, to read, and-to write well the English language, is deemed of greater 
importance than any other attainments whatever. 

Vocan Music is a daily exercise for the whole-school. The pupil is taught thorough- 
ly the science of Musi and the daily exerci#és in singing dre @ source of great 
benefit and pleasure to all. 

CauisTuentcs. These, algo, are a daily. and general exercise, the importance and 
efficiency of which, in imparting grace and dignity to the manners of the pupil, as well as 
in pleasantly relieving the graver exercises of the day, are not easily over estimated. 

Se.r Rerortine. The pupils are required to report, voluntarily, at the close of each 
day, any violation of the established rules of the school, of which they have been guilty 
—a system which is found, in practice, a greater preventive of faults than any possible 
degree of vigilance in the teacher or monitors, Abstracts of these reports are furnished 
monthly; to the parents and guardians, 


Sessions and Vacations. 

There are in a scholastic year of ten monthis; two sessions of unequal length. The 
first will commence on Monday, the, 15thef Jaguary, 1844, and continue until the last 
Fridsy in July. The second, or short session, will open on the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, and the first a ee There will be a recess of one week 


about ge May, ygsides, vacations in August and December. 
“Get 


So aio at ee 
Ta ay rahe OE: £20) $50 perannun. 
Instroction on the PRNCOP eahae eee ow 
Use of Tattirhmert RP PMottesae se he BM 
** -Kirhdiionin Drawing, - <i 0 <7 
& No extra charge for Latin, French, Italian, Spanigh, Vocal Music and Calisthenics. 
Boarding meer f 
& limited number of young ladies will be received in the’ family of the teachers, 
4 Wifere- they: will receive every possible kindness and. care, and their comfort and 
improventént be ever consulted. Any pupil, entered for the scholistic year, will be 
féardedi and educated in any of the solid or ornamental studies for smaller sum 
than is required at some Institutions for tuition alone. If the pupil-does not study Music 
Gr Drawing, the annual expenses will be $160, or eleven —— month for board and 
other expenses—tuition fees as above. 
iy Regulations. 
A pupil may be entered for either of the sessions—in which case the charge will be 
proportioned to the time. No pupil will be reeeived fora shorter period than the session, 
or remainder of the session during which she enters. No deduction will be made fo: 
absence, except from sickness, or by agreement. The fees will be required upon tlie 
entrance of the pupil. 

*,* It is earnestly requested that the patrons of the Institution will send their daughters, 
or wards, at the beginning of the session, as far as possible. The number of pupils is limi- 
ted to forty—including boarding and day scholars. 

Applications may be made personally, or by letter, to 

WILLIAM 


December 1st, 1843. 


C. RICHARDS, Athens. 
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